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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus .. . Acts 20: 28-38 
2, April 12.—The Resurrection = Bax 1 Cor. 15 : 20, 21, 50-58 
. April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance 
+ LAMM. 3s 60 os) 0 6's oe 2 ose + 0 ee eats 
4 April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem . . Acts 21 : 3-12 


s. May 3.-—Paul Arrested .. seh .. Acts 21: 30-39 
6. May to.—The Plot against Paul. . . Acts 23: 12-22 
7. May 17.—Paul Sy” See oer Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
8. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa . . ; Acts 26: 19-29 
9. May 31.—The Life-giving Spirit ..... . . . . Rom, 8: 1-14 
10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. .. . . . Acts 27: 33-44 
1. June 14.—Paul at Rome. ......... Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
12. June 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy... . . 2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 


13 June 28.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 21: 1-12. .. . . Paul's journey to Jerusalem 
Tnesdav.—Acts 21: 13-19. ..... . Arrival at Jerusalem 
Wednesday.—Acts 6: 1-7... ... . ‘‘One of the seven"’ 
Thursday.—Mark 8: 31-38 . . . . . ._. Taking up the cross 
Friday.—Rom. 8 : 31-39 . . . . . . . More than conquerors 
Saturday.—Isa. 51:9-16. . .... .. . Almighty Protector 
Sunday.—2 Tim. 1: 1-12. ........ . .Not ashamed 
< 
Crowns 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


CHRIST! they name thee greatest man of men, 
Thy purity, thy patience, they avow ; 
The Teacher come from God,—they hold thee thus, 
And bind proud wreaths of laurel on thy brow. 


And we, who know théé as the eye knows light, 
Almighty love in human semblance borne, 

Own sway of piercéd hands. O God’s great heart, 
Hast thou forgiveness for a crown of thorn ? 


Pawtucket, R. I. 











Popularity, or Duty-Doing ? 

Martyrdom is not to be sought, but martyrdom 
is to be dared in duty-doing. Popularity is not a 
consequence of faithfulness to God and to souls. 
Jesus Christ did not find it so. He taught his fol- 
lowers not to expect it for themselves. Yet Jesus 
Christ is our example and our pattern. It is better to 
be hated in the world, and to be violently driven out 
of the world by those who hate God and who hate 
us for God's sake, than to be spoken well of by the 
world, and to be popular with the world, which is at 
enmity with God. 

x 


Dr. Schauffler’s Audience Assembling ! 
Last week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
gave our readers the first article in the noteworthy 
series by Dr. A. F. Schauffler on ‘‘ Secrets of Success- 
ful Teaching.’ Only two weeks before that the first 
announcement of the series appeared. An offer was 
then made to send the Times six months for twenty- 
hve cents to any one not a subscriber within the last 
six months, thus enabling new subscribers to secure 
the entire Schauffler series for a trifling sum. The 
response to this offer was immediate and unprece- 
dented. The subscriptions have continued to pour in 
iN increasing numbers, and now there comes this 
‘ppreciative word from a prominent Sunday-school 
worker on the Pacific coast, the Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
Secretary of the Washington State Sunday-school As- 
sociation : ** My sincere congratulations upon the an- 
houncement in regard to the papers by Dr. Schauffler. 
| had received the paper a day earlier, I should 
have inserted some cordial and appreciative notice 
of this fine series of papers in the ‘Worker’ [the 
State paper]. Indeed, I almost feel cheated that the 
Paper has already gone to the printer. I know no 
man in our Sunday-school work whose message has 


larger significance or helpfulness than the message 
of Dr. Schauffler. I am sure you will not only do 
great good to the Sunday-school cause by this series, 
but an immense impetus must be given to the 
Times’ work.’’ Next week's issue will contain the 
second of Dr. Schauffler’s articles. The Publishers’ 
offer is stillopen : The Times to new subscribers every 
week for six months, beginning with the first Schauffler 
article as long as copies of that issue last, thus giving 
his entire series, for twenty-five cents. Could you do 
a better service to those of your Sunday-school friends 
who do not now take the paper than to call this offer 
to their attention, or to make them a gift of the paper 
under these advantageous terms ? 


x 
Stars Shining in Darkness 


When darkness shuts in, lights are the more vivid 
and the more valued. This is true in the moral world 
as in the world of nature. While the sun shines we 
have little need of minor lights. In the gloom of 
night we appreciate, and are grateful for, the stars 
that guide our course. In the glare of prosperity we 
think little of the aid of personal friends, but when 
adversity presses on every side we realize that ‘‘a 
friend in need is a friend indeed.'’ 


‘* Night brings out stars as sorrow shows us truths.’’ 


ax 
God’s Interest in Us Individually 


It is not merely that God loves us because we are 
of the race of man which he created, and for which 
he gave his Son to love and to live among and to die 
for. God loves each one of us individually, and de- 


x 


sires to be loved by that one. It is, in a sense, to 
each of us as if there were not another human being in 
the universe besides himself for God to love and to be 
loved by. We have the privilege of thinking of God 
and ourselves, and of our relations to him, in that way. 
What a precious assurance is that of God to each one 
of his children, ‘‘I have called thee by thy name ; 
thou art mine’’! One's mame, in Oriental and in 
primitive usage, is not a mere label ; it is one’s truest 
personality or self. To know one’s name is to be a 
sharer of one's very self. Thus God knows and cares 
for each one of us. 


‘* Thou art as much his care as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth.’’ 


What a God is our God, and what a love is God's 
love for us individually ! 


a 
Enlarging the Kingdom 


To enlarge the bounds of the kingdom of love is 
a work to which Christians are especially called. To 
accept the existing bounds, by loving where we are 
loved, being indifferent where we are met with indif- 
ference, and meeting enmity with enmity, is a thank- 
less business, our Lord says. It leaves the world as 
poor and as cold as we find it, whereas we are here to 
overcome its coldness, its indifference, its enmity. 
He who by active kindness and a loving spirit turns 
an enemy into a friend, or rouses an indifferent nature 
to affection, or warms a cold heart into sympathy with 
the divine warmth, is enlarging the bounds of God's 
kingdom, of his effectual rule over the spirits of men. 
Thus the kingdom grows, as the leaven leavens the 
meal, by the infection of love spreading from heart 
to heart. 
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Do Theological Seminaries Train Students 


to Win 


CHOOLS for the training of young men for the 
Christian ministry are usually known as ‘‘ theo- 
logical seminaries,’ or as ‘‘ divinity schools.'' A 

fair inference is that they teach ‘fheology, or divinity, 
and that they do well what they really undertake. 
There seems no good reason for doubting this. 

But men who enter the Christian ministry have, or 
ought to have, a fitness to win individual souls. Do 
they get any help for that mission, or any special zest 
for it, while under training for their work? The fullest 
knowledge of theology or of divinity certainly does 
not either fit men or stimulate men to realize the im- 
portance of that work. What assurance, therefore, is 
given to God or to men that a young student leaves 
the theological seminary or the divinity school rea- 
sonably well fitted for his chief mission, or zealously 
desiring to perform it well? 

Look at the long list of professorships as they are 
announced in these schools. There are professors of 
Hebrew, or of the Old Testament; professors of 
Greek, or of the New Testament ; professors of sys- 
tematic. theology, or of formal religious views and 
theories of some single denomination out of forty ; 
professors of biblical theology, considering what is 
disclosed in the different books of the Bible ; profes- 
sors of pastoral theology, teaching of the duties and 
relations of the pastor and his congregation ; pro- 
fessors of homiletics, to show how to prepare for and 
to deliver homilies or sermons; sometimes there 
are professors of sociology, teaching the proper rela- 
tions of men to men and to the community ; profes- 
sors of sacred music; professors of foreign missions 
and of home missions, and of home evangelization, 
and various other ‘‘chairs."' These professorships 


Souls ? 


provide instruction about important subjects and topics 
concerning which the young minister may need to 
know, and so far they are well in their way. But is 
there in every theological seminary and divinity 
school, or is there in any, a professorship of soul-ology 
or its equivalent? 

It is certainly important for a Christian minister to 
know what message he has to deliver, and what truth be 
is to disclose and impress ; and about this he can learn 
to the full through the teachings given to him in the 
average theological seminary or divinity school. But 
it is also important, in order to make the delivery of 
his message of any practical value, that he should 
know something about his auditors,—what language 
they speak or can understand, how they are to be ap- 
proached or impressed most effectively, what is their 
special need at the time of his approaching them, 
and what is the chief barrier or hindrance in the 
auditors’ mind or methods of thought to their receiv- 
ing needed help from the preacher or pastor? This 
is equally true whether he counts himself as seeking 
to win souls to Christ or to train them in Christ. 

Is any help in this line given or proffered in the 
theological seminary or divinity school to the average 
student, or to any student, superior or inferior? With- 
out such help, all other training for a student may be 
useless, or worse. As to subjects to talk about, or to 
write about, ample provision is made in the seminary 
or school. But what instruction does the student get 
about his hearers? What knowledge or help does he 
get to enable him to bridge the vast chasm or gulf be- 
tween himself and the ordinary hearer? That certainly 
is a question worth considering by whoever would help 
ministers of Christ to win souls or to train them. 
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Does any intelligent person doubt that there is a 
vast chasm between the average clergyman and the 
average hearer in our churches of all denominations 
to-day? If so, that person has not considered the 
facts as they are. The writer's attention was called 
to this truth by impressive incidents long ago and 
later. More than forty years since, the writer was 
engaged in starting little neighborhood Sunday- 
schools in the rural districts of a New England 
state. He once called on a well-known pastor in 
Connecticut to confer with him about the expediency 
of such work in his large parish. That clergyman 
was a man of more than ordinary ability. He had 
been trained by the great Thomas Chalmers. He 
had for years preached in a rural parish in famous 
Litchfield County. He had received calls to promi- 
nent churches in Hartford, in Boston, in New York 
City, and in Cincinnati, but he had declined all these 
calls so as to remain with the people whom he loved, 
and whose love for him knew hardly any bounds. 

As the writer laid before that pastor the plan of 
neighborhood Bible schools, taught by the ordinary 
people to be found in the vicinity of the country 
schoolhouses near and far, the pastor at once approved 
the plan most heartily, and responded to it with unex- 
pected cordiality. 

‘¢] like the idea of this work,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
realize the need of it more than I should have been 
ready to a few years ago. I used to think the minis- 
try could sufficiently provide for souls. Now | do 
not.”’ 

Then he told an incident of his ministry which 
had disclosed to him the great gulf that separates the 
preacher and the hearer in the average congregation. 
He said : 

‘¢] knew that I could not reach all in my congrega- 
tion, but there were some of whom I felt tolerably 
confident. There was one good woman especially 
whom I counted one of my best and brightest hearers, 
as she was one of the most faithful. She was always 
present, always attent and responsive. I often had 
her in mind as I wrote my sermons, and occasionally 
made a point for her special benefit. By and by she 
was taken ill, and it was evident that she was ap- 
proaching the close of life. I went to her home, and 
sought to give her help. To my amazement, | found 
her as ignorant of the simplest truths of the gospel as 
if she were a heathen. She had, with a keen, bright 
mind, enjoyed my sermons, but they had not made 
clear to her the simple truths which were important 
as underlying them all. And there, as I stood by 
that dying woman striving to make clear to her what 
she should have been taught long before, I realized 
that we in the pulpit cannot teach from the pulpit to 
those in the pews what they ought to know. So now 
I] am glad to have any agency in our community 
which will bring common teachers to press common 
gospel truths on common people, and on others, as 
we ministers cannot."’ 

More than forty years of experience with hearers in 
widely different fields have only confirmed the writer 
in the conviction that that experience is a represen- 
tative one in parishes in city and in country. There- 
fore it is that he asks anxiously, Does any theological 
seminary or divinity school do anything to aid its 
students to bridge the broad gulf between the preacher 
in the pulpit and the hearer in the pew? If it does 
not, is not the lack a fearful one ? 

Another incident that long ago impressed the writer 
as to this wide gulf between the average preacher and 
the average hearer occurred when he was with a bright 
boy in Massachusetts who had been dependent on the 
pulpit without being taught in either the home or the 
Sunday-school. He had regularly and faithfully at- 
tended the church services, he had sat in the gallery 
and listened conscientiously to the preacher ; yet, on 
being questioned about what he had learned from the 
preacher, he seemed to have gained nothing that he 
could speak of. But when something was said to him 
by the writer about Jesus Christ and his love for us, 
his face brightened up, and he responded : 

‘«Oh, yes! I know all about him. I read about 
him in a little book a gentleman gave to me. I know 
about his coming from heaven, and his doing good to 
all sorts of folks, and then of his dying and going 
back to heaven. Yes, he loves us all, and we can 
pray to him, and he will help us. Oh, yes! I know 
all about him. I'd like to show you that little book. 
It's real interesting.’ 

That was a little five-cent book, telling the story of 
Jesus. A gentleman had given it to the boy. It 
was written in a language the boy understood. He 
learned more from it than from a year’s attendance 
on the regular pulpit services. That fact was cer- 
tainly suggestive. 
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As over against this incident, it may be mentioned 
that one prominent theological professor wrote a book 
on ‘‘sacred rhetoric,’’: as illustrative of his idea of 
how sermons should be preached, although it did ot 
show how a regular attendant on preaching services 
could learn from those sermons what was the way to 
be saved, or how to grow in Christ. A distinguished 
divinity school professor said that from his experience 
he was inclined to count ‘‘ sacred rhetoric’’ a hin- 
drance to the gospel. And he is not alone in that 
opinion. Of another eminent theological professor it 
was said by a distinguished clergyman that ‘‘ He is 
the greatest preacher in the United States, yet he'd 
never win a soul in a hundred years.’’ And that 
great preacher and theologian said of himself: ‘I 
could never bring myself to speak to an individual 
as to personal religion, or to urge him to surrender 
to Christ. I've too high a regard for the sacred- 
ness of the individual life to obtrude myself in that 
sphere.’’ So as to that point he endeavored to be 
consistent. 

What would be thought of a medical school that 
would send out its graduates to begin practice on dis- 
eased or maimed bodies, having lives dependent on 
their skill, when those students had never observed or 
assisted a skilled physician or surgeon in the treat- 
ment of particular patients? And so of any other 
profession except the clerical. How the individual 
auditors are to be treated, is certainly quite as im- 
portant as how the preacher's theme is to be handled 
rhetorically. 

On one occasion the writer took as his guest Henry F. 
Durant, who had been so successful in winning juries 
and in winning souls, into an inter-denominational 
meeting of clergymen. The subject of the day was 
the ‘' Relation of the Preacher to his Audience.’’ 
Mr. Durant, being invited to speak on the subject, 
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gave some suggestions which were both fresh and 
helpful to those present. He began by saying : 

‘‘ Brethren, as a lawyer I have been trained in my 
preaching to feel that I must win every man in my 
audience or lose my case.”’ 

Then Mr. Durant went on to speak of a lawyer's 
duty to know, before he began to speak, just how 
every man on the jury stood as to the case in hand. 
This knowledge he could gain by watching carefully 
each member of the jury during the coming in of 
evidence. Then he showed how the advocate pro. 
ceeded to win over the individual members of the jury, 

In the line of this thought and practice, Henry F, 
Durant and Charles G. Finney, as lawyer-evangelists, 
always addressed their auditors rather than their 
audience ; and thus it was that they won so many 
souls. The converse of this method was illustrated 
by a well-known ‘‘ great preacher,’’ who said that he 
never liked to look at an individual in his audience 
while he was preaching, lest it should distract his 
thoughts from the subject of his discourse. Verily, 
each sort of preacher has his reward. 

There are graduates fron theological seminaries and 
divinity schools who have been for years efficient and 
successful in winning and in training souls. Yet the 
question inevitably suggests itself concerning such 
men of God, ‘‘ Was their success in consequence of 
their seminary training, or in spite of it?’’ It is 
a suggestive fact in connection with this question 
that the most effective preachers in this country who 
were distinguished as soul-winners' during the last 
three-quarters of a century were not graduates of a 
theological seminary or of a divinity school. Among 
such men were Charles G. Finney, Henry F. Durant, 
Dwight L. Moody, and ‘* Uncle’’ John Vassar. Was 
there no reason for this? Is it not worth the while of 
our theological seminaries to look into this matter ? 

















NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 




















No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Paul and his Helpers in Letter -Writing 


Readers in other lands than ours find help in the 
pages of The Sunday School Times, and from time 
to time write to ask about particular points in Bible 
study on which they desire light. Thus a subscriber 
in England writes pleasantly of his interest in this 
paper as an aid in his Bible teaching, and asks about 
these points : 


1. The other Sunday's lesson dealt with St. Paul's letter to 
the church at Philippi, and I told my class of boys, of an aver- 
age age of, say, ten years, that this Epistle was dictated by Paul, 
and that Epaphroditus acted as the apostle's scribe, and also, 
of course, carried the Epistle to Philippi. Now, in talking to 
one of the other teachers after the lesson, he said he was of 
the opinion that Paul Aimse/f did the actual writing. Perhaps 
you will be good enough to help me in this matter, as I had 
felt quite certain, before taking the lesson, that the circum- 
stances were as I told my class. 2. In Professor Riddle’s Sur- 
roundings and Critical Notes to the lesson for January 25 the 
following explanation occurs to verse 23: ‘‘ The distinction 
between ‘spirit’ and ‘soul,’ the higher and lower sides of man's 
immaterial nature, is here recognized."’ I have always hith- 
erto considered ‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘soul'’ as synonymous terms, 
and should be very grateful for any light you would be good 
enough to throw on this subject by means of your paper. 


1. There are reasons for supposing that Paul suf- 
fered from weak eyes or from imperfect vision, that 
therefore he was compelled to have assistance from 
others in his correspondence with the churches of his 
care. There is supposed to be a suggestion of this 
fact in the conclusion of his letter to the Galatians : 
‘«See with how large letters I write unto you with my 
own hand’’ (Gal. 6:11). The Authorized Version 
gave it, ‘‘Ye see how large a letter I have written 
unto you with mine own hand.’’ Epaphroditus may 
have been his helper in his letter to the Galatians, as 
he was evidently his messenger with it. 2. Man's 
‘«spirit’’ is distinct from man’s ‘‘soul,’’ as taught in 
the Bible, and as conformable to the highest reason. 
The ‘‘soul’’ is animal life. Itis in all animals. The 
lower animals—the dog, the monkey, and all animals 
—have souls. Man's highest distinction as a created 
being is in the possession of a spirit which enables 
him to know God, the Spirit, and to commune in spirit 
with God. Paul recognizes and affirms this truth when 
he writes to the Thessalonians: ‘‘And the God of 
peace himself sanctify you wholly ; and may your 
spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without 
blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faith- 
ful is he that calleth you, who will also do it’’ (1 Thess, 
5:23, 24). It is asad mistake to deem soul synony- 


mous with spirit. It is that mistake which leads so 
many to question whether or not dogs or hogs have 
souls. Of course dogs and hogs have souls, but they 
do not have spirits. 

yaa 


Is Self-Love a Christian Duty ? 


Probably no word in the English language is as 
ambiguous, or so often misused, as the word ‘* love.” 
It is employed to express the noblest and holiest emo- 
tioris and aspirations of the human heart. Again it 
is,employed to indicate the lowest and vilest of hv- 
man passions. It gave the translators and revisers of 
our English Bible perplexity, and their best efforts 
have not fully made clear the meaning of the in- 
spired writers. Every fresh attempt at explanation is 
likely to make fresh confusion through fresh misun- 
derstandings. Recently a New York correspondent 
asked, in these columns, if we are taught in the Bible 
to love others more than ourselves. To this the Editor 
gave answer that, strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as loving ourselves in a life of godly devotion. 
He said that ‘‘self-love’’ is spoken of in the Bible 
only with reprehension, that God-like love in the hv- 
man heart works only outward, never turning back on 
itself selfishly. And now there comes a long letter— 
too long for use in this place—from a valued clergy- 
man in New Jersey, seeking to show that ‘‘self-love” 
is a competent portion and measure of supremest and 
holy devotion. He says that such love 
Jesus pronounced as fulfiling the conditions of Life in answer 
to the lawyer (Luke 10: 25-28). ... As plainly as unequivoca 
language can make it, Jesus affirms self-love as the measure 
neighbor-love, and the beloved Apostle makes neighbor-love 
brother-love, the measure and manifestation of God-love 
within us. ‘This refrain runs all through his first Epistle. 

It is evident that by a discussion over the meaning 
of words no progress toward the light will be made 
As to the sfirit in a man which God approves, the 
Editor thinks that God does not approve self-lové, 
self-seeking, selfishness. In this general idea he thinks 
that the New Jersey clergyman is really at one wit) 
him, even though,the clergyman says that, as plainl) 
as unequivocal language can make it, Jesus affirms 
self-love as the measure of God-commanded an? 
God-approved love. Whatever other differences God's 
children may have, they will agree that they ougt! 
to love God supremely, and love all whom God love 
in the measure which he approves. 
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other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 

this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


tin LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 


Messenger Cadet 
Telegrams for Absentees 

The absentee causes the superintendent a great 
deal of anxiety, and few men seem to know what to 
do to stop this ‘‘leak.'" Many a school with a thou- 
sand members finds it difficult to get half of this num- 
ber out every Sunday in April. Where is this army 
of absentees? Is the park more attractive than the 
school? If so, enliven the dragging hymns, shorten 
the oration from the desk, and do things on a busi- 
ness-like basis. Then begin and close exactly on the 
promised time. Even after these things are done 
there will still be absentees that need attention, just 
as there are under compulsory attendance laws in the 
public school, and vigorous action will be needed to 
get out the ninety per cent which should have no ex- 
cuse for being away during the period of April showers. 
The telegram method will help in this matter. As 
will be seen by Marion Lawrance’s answer to an in- 
quirer in the Question Box in this issue of the Times, 
the method was probably first used in one of the best 
Sunday-schools in the South, of which a member of 
the International Lesson Committee, John R. Pepper, 
is superintendent. Mr. Lawrance adapted it to the 
needs of his Toledo school in this form : 





FORM ft 
THE MESSENGER CADET SERVICE 
OF THE 
Washington Street Congregational Sunday-school 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Is the transmitter TO YOU of this repeated 














MESSAGE 
went pro a steels BY 7 poten 
42 ML You Paid (Heb. 10 : 25) 


DEAR FRIEND: 


This Message is handed to you by one of our 
Gentlemanly Messenger Cadets, to let you know of our 
regret at your absence from the Sunday-school to-day, and 
to express the hope that you are not sick. ‘‘ Every mem- 
ber present every Sunday" is our aim, you know. 

Please let us know, on the accompanying blank, the 
cause of your absence. 
We trust you can be with us next Sunday. 
Sincerely your superintendent, 
MARION LAWRANCE. 





Sd 











The stub, which is to be filled out by the absentee, is 
detached and returned, by the messenger or by mail, 
to Mr. Lawrance’s home, 429 Hicks Street. It reads : 





To the Superintendent 





The cause of my absence was . 


I will be present next Sunday, if possible. 
Name . 











< 


How They Combat 
Progressive Euchre in Illinois 

There are customs which are found in high so- 
cial circles which Sunday-school teachers need to 
especially condemn in their work, and one is card- 
playing. In arecent township Sunday-school conven- 
ton in Effingham, Illinois, the president, E. B. 
Schooley, of the Effingham County Association, dis- 
cussed at length the prevailing progressive euchre 
parties oftentimes attended by those who claim to be 
Christians. His topic was, ‘‘ Problems for the Church 
and the Sunday-school,’’ and he wound up in a 
manner calculated to startle and impress those who 
‘ee no harm in this ‘‘ innocent amusement."’ The 
Effingham Republican's report of the convention 
‘ays: ‘*Mr. Schooley gave a semi-apology for men- 
ing cards on so many occasions, and gave his rea- 
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We do not come to know others 
by meeting them always under one 
set of circumstances. Do we think 
we know our scholars when we 
meet them only in Sunday-school? 
And if we do not know them, how 
shall we teach them ? 











sons forsodoing. They were fit subjects for discussion 
at the teachers’ -meeting, because the home influences 
permeate the school ; because the children follow in 
the footsteps of the parent ; because the fabrics of 
society and Sunday-school and church are so closely 
interwoven and so profusely blended that, when evil 
exists in one, it affects the whole body; because this 
is a growing fad in our city, and, if you swim with 
the tide, you must play cards and you must dance. 
Having previously spoken against these evils, Mr. 
Schooley announced that a change of mind had oc- 
curred, and that for about three minutes he desired 
to favor cards and dances because it was popular, 
because church-members endorsed them, because 
people say there is no harm in it, because people 
tolerate it, because one man who played cards when 
young became a minister when he reached manhood, 
because most people like to be free from responsi- 
bility, and do not like to feel that they are in any way 
their brother’s keeper. Being absolutely convinced 
there was no harm in them, the speaker played host 
for a moment or so, and asked the ministers present 
to join in a game, offering as a prize to the one who 
held the most lone hands a year’s subscription to The 
Sunday School Times. Then, as all could not join in 
cards, would the superintendents and teachers join 
him in a social dance? Then, since there cannot by 
any possibility be any harm in these innocent amuse- 
ments, would one of the ministers ask the Lord's 
blessing on the pleasures of the evening ?"’ 
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Have You a Corps of 
Substitute Teachers ? 


No truly progressive school would be without 
some provision for substitute teachers at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, and therefore the only 
question would be, How can the superintendent best 
secure the material for such a corps? In the West 
Hartford, Connecticut, Congregational school they 
have a superintendent who knows, from his public- 
school experience, the importance of having trained 
teachers ready for emergencies. He gets persons 
who have some sort of fitness for teaching interested 
in the Sunday-school work, and then sends them this 
duplicated letter : 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

We desire to provide a corps of substitute teachers in 
our Sunday-school in order that classes may be always under 
the instruction of teachers who have made some preparation. 
We desire to have your co-operation in this matter. Will you 
kindly write answers to the following questions, and hand this 
sheet to me at your earliest convenience ? 

Yours truly, 
W. H. HALL, 
Supt. 

Are you willing to teach a class as a substitute occasion- 
ally ?. es Sb ok e bee Oe ee ee ale oe ee 
What kind of a class do you prefer,—boys, girls, young 
people, adults ? . be oe 0 Oe Ree Le oe ee ee 8D 

When would it be most convenient for you to teach (month 
or dates) ? + we ° 

Name 
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Getting Pupils to the Other 
Services of the Church 


When it became apparent that the ‘church ser- 
vice’’ was losing its hold on the attendants of the 
teaching service, many a thoughtful pastor and super- 
intendent began an investigation into the cause. It 
was found that the younger portion of Sunday-school 































































































pupils was not provided for in the preaching service, 
and that they could not be expected to attend an 
unintelligible service. This led to a better state of 
affairs, until now the pastors are legion who provide 
sermons teeming with illustrations which fix the 
truths of the Bible into the minds of boys and girls, 
and the old people can carry away the teachings of 
the sermon, so as to live them out during the week. 
All sorts of devices are invented to create interest in 
the services of the church. In an uptown Methodist 
church in Philadelphia a small reward was given to 
children who attended a certain number of preaching 
services, and the pastor was always careful that the 
children should have ‘‘ food for thought.’" On one 
occasion he took a magnet into the pulpit, and in- 
terested scores of children—and, it should be added, 
hundreds of adults—by showing that we should all be 
like the great Magnet, and draw others to him. In 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church of York, Penn- 
sylvania, the Rev. Charles A. Oliver, the state Sun- 
day-school normal superintendent, uses a little card 
folder with a space for recording the attendance every 
Sunday this year at the ‘‘morning,’’ ‘‘evening,"’ 
Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor, and Wednesday 
evening services. A pin-puncture in the spaces marks 
attendance. This method is meeiing with gratifying 
success. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 











The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 


tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof bibli- 
cal questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


After all, is not this International Sunday-school organiza- 
tion sort of a fifth wheel to the work of the denominations ? 


Exactly so. It is the trolley wheel. 


In an undivided primary class can I teach the Catechism 
understandingly to 120 children? And should the children 
learn the answers word by word ? 

Yes, it can be done ; but it isa slow process, and requires 
much patience and perseverance. It is better for children 
to learn answers in concise words—especially to Catechism 
questions—which have been prepared with great care. 
Words the children do not understand should be explained 
in words they can understand. 


Please send me particulars as to’the form of telegram used 
in your messenger service. 

I think that Mr, John R. Pepper of Memphis, Tennessee, 
was the first one to use the telegram form in sending no- 
tices to absent scholars, A description of the method we 
use in the Washington Street Congregational School of 
Toledo, and a copy of the form of telegram, are given else- 
where on this page of the Times. 

Who should elect Sunday-school officers, —the church or the 
Sunday-schocl ? 

The superintendent should be regarded as a church offi- 
cer, and be elected by the church, though the teachers and 
officers of the school may place in nomination the person 
of their choice. Certainly, the children should not be per- 
mitted to vote for the superintendent in the Sunday-school 
any more than in day-school. Having thus elected your 
superintendent, give him large liberty in selecting the other 
officers of the school. 

Can you favor me with any suggestions as to books or 
teacher on ‘* chalk talks *’ ? 

The fullowing are good books on blackboard work, and 
they Contain the outlines of various chalk talks: The Rev. 
R. F. Y. Pierce’s Pictured Truth (New York: F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.25); The Blackboard Class, by Florence H. Dar- 
nell (Boston: W. A. Wilde Co, 25 cents); Henry Turner 
Bailey’s Blackboard in the Sunday-School (Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Co. 75 cents; Plain Uses for Blackboard and Slate, 
by Mrs. W. F. Crafts (New York: Eaton & Mains. $1). 





I have been asked to prepare a paper for our Ministers 
Association on the opportunities of the Sunday-school. Can 
you give me any information as to literature on this subject ? 

The best way I know of to get information on this point 
is to read the modern up-to-date Sunday-school papers that 
are published, and a few of the good books, of which there 
is a large number. For a list of some of these books see 
this department in issue of February 14. One of the very 
best books to read is the report of the Denver Convention. 
Price : §0 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth. 
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WO or three years ago, be- 
fore a Committee of In- 
vestigation, the question 

was asked of a cadet, ‘‘Is it a 
hard thing to be a Christian at 
West Point?’’ He hesitated 
for a moment, and then replied, 
‘Yes, itis hard; it is hard to 
be a Christian anywhere, sir.’’ 
And the young man spoke with 
the authority of one who knows, 
for he was making the attempt. 
It is hard to be a Christian here, 
—as hard, I suppose, as it is 
anywhere ; as hard as it must 
be everywhere if men are to be 
developed, and not boneless, 
muscle-less nonentities. 

For some reason which must, 
1 believe, be a leave-over from 
days long gone by, there is an 
opinion somewhat widely preva- 
lent, that, although the physi- 
cal and mental development of the young West- Pointer 
is all that could be desired, his environment opposes 
many obstacles to, and affords but little inspiration 
for, his religious life and spiritual growth. Speaking 
as one whose duty brings him into daily contact with 
these young men, who knows what their outward life 
and conduct are, and something of that which lies 
beneath the surface, it gives nie great satisfaction to 
record my conviction that the facts do not bear out 
this opinion in the least degree. 

Wherever men are tested, as tested here they 
most surely are, there follows a revelation of charac- 
ter. According to what is in’ the man, he rises or 
sinks to his own level. So it is at West Point. The 
United States Corps of Cadets represents as perfectly 
as it can be represented the young manhood of 
America at its best. From every walk in life, from 
the cities and from the fields, from homes of luxury 
and from homes where necessity rules ; some with the 
education of the college or university, some with that of 
the cross-roads schoolhouse only, and still others with 
no education beyond that which their own efforts, sur- 
mounting every obstacle, have acquired ; represent- 
ing, too, every form and phase of religious belief : 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Mormon,—such 
are the young men gathered here to be welded into 
the corps. Upon this material, from the day of en- 
tering to the hour when the gray is laid aside forever, 
the machinery of instruction and discipline is at work, 
shaping, drilling, and building them up to the stand- 
ard set for the graduate of West Point. The physical 
and mental requirements are absolute and of the high- 
est. Even greater emphasis is laid upon possession of 
moral character. No human tests can penetrate be- 
neath the surface, but every effort is exhausted to 
prove and prove again the moral soundness of the 
men who aspire to positions as officers in our army. 
In every possible way it is made plain that honesty, 
courtesy, loyalty, truth, courage, are qualities not 
merely desired and hoped for, but expected and de- 
manded, of ‘an officer and a gentleman.”’ 

Back of all external authority, and supporting the 
principles which West Point aims to instil, is the in- 
fluence of tradition—nod/esse ob/ige—among the cadets 
themselves. This is crystalized in a phrase of almost 
magic potency, the ‘‘ Honor of the Corps,’’—a for- 
mula to conjure by. Of this honor every man who 
wears the gray is held to be a guardian, and before it 
personal considerations, and even the claims of friend- 
ship, must give way. 

The time the men can give to religious work 
and study is limited,—terribly limited, one is almost 
tempted to say, before he realizes all the conditions. 
The day, beginning at six o'clock (at half-past five in 
summer), is divided between study, recitations, and 
drills, and there is left but a short hour—or two, at 
the most—to which some special duty is not assigned 
before tattoo at half-past nine brings it to a close. 
The only time available for the daily morning ser- 
vices now regularly held is at seven o'clock, Even 
with this early hour, guard-mount at 7.15 and recita- 
tions beginning at eight o' clock necessarily conflict. In 
the very limited time at his own disposal the cadet must 
find his opportunity for all distinctly religious work 
and study. That so many do this evidences a very 
different condition of mind and heart, as regards re- 
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West Point’s Stalwart Christianity 


By Chaplain Herbert Shipman, of the U. S. Military Academy 


ligious matters, from that with 
which the Academy is too often 
credited,—or, rather, discred- 
ited. 

The most powerful spiritual 
influence ever brought to bear 
upon West Point was that of 
a young man who, appointed 
chaplain in the first quarter- 
century of the Academy's ex- 
istence, did his duty bravely 
and patiently, and left the rest 
to God. I like to think that 
the seed sowed by him in this 
good ground has been bringing 
forth its manifold returns in all 
the harvests since. 

One night in 1825, John C. 
Calhoun, then Secretary of War, 
said to the young minister who 
was his guest: ‘* Will you ac- 
cept the position of chaplain at 
West Point? If you will, I will 
appoint you at once.’’ The young man was Charles 
Mcllvaine, later known as the Bishop of Ohio. He 
accepted, At first his only encouragement was op- 
position. Hardly one, it is said, among officers or 
cadets, professed to be a Christian. For a year not 
a cadet visited him or sought his acquaintance. Then 
his work, his own deep conviction, his intense sincerity, 
began totell, First one cadet called on him to ask his 
help and counsel, and then another. Among these 
was Leonidas Polk, afterwards Bishop of Louisiana and 
a general officer in the Confederate army. These be- 
came missionaries among their comrades. Half the 
corps declared themselves as Christian men. The 
feeling throughout was changed from one of avowed 
antagonism to sincere respect where it was not yet 
one of personal conviction. One man with God had 
again proved to be a majority. 

The work for Christ thus earnestly begun has since 
then gone steadily forward, played upon by lights and 
shadows, it is true, but never suffered to fall to the 
ground. In 1857 two instructors began holding 
meetings for prayer in rooms in barracks assigned for 
their use by the superintendent. Beginning with five 
cadets, these meetings had in 1870 grown to such 
size that they were transferred to the Dialectic Hall. 
In 1880, the Young Men's Christian Association hav- 
ing been established among the cadets, these meet- 
ings became its charge, and finally, in 1895, Kendrick 
Hall was assigned to the exclusive use of the Associa- 
tion, and is now more commonly known by its name. 
This organization has the hearty sympathy of the en- 
tire corps of cadets, Only a few weeks ago it happened 
that a purchase was made for the hall used by the 
Association. A fro rata assessment was made upon 
all cadets. On asking if it would not have been better 
to assess only members of the Association, one of the 
men replied, ‘‘ With the exception of a very few men 
in the fourth [Freshman] class, every cadet is a mem- 
ber of the Association.’ That is to say, the Young 
Men's Christian Association is practically the corps of 
cadets. 

By far the most encouraging and promising evidence 
of a growing interest in religion is the number of 
classes formed within the last few years for the study 
of the Bible. In the autumn of 1900 a Bible class of 
six was gathered by a cadet, now a member of the 
first or senior class. The subject chosen was the Life 
of our Lord, the course following Stevens and Bur- 
ton’s ‘* Harmony of the Gospels,’’ together with Shar- 
man’s ‘Studies in the Life of Christ.’" This class 
continued its work throughout the year, demonstrating 
that there were men in the corps eager to pursue a 
systematic course in Bible study. The work was 
pushed during the summer encampment following, 
with the result that the meeting began in September 
with a membership of sixty men. Up to this time 
only one course had been attempted. In September, 
1902, however, it was deemed advisable to take up a 
course in the Old Testament and another in the Acts 
of the Apostles, more especially for the men who had 
already been once through the study in the Gospels. 
This was accordingly done, and we have at present in 
the corps one class in the Acts, four in the Old Tes- 
tament, and ten in the study of the Gospels. The roll 
of members includes the names of more than a hun- 
dred and thirty men, and new recruits are still being 
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added. In each of these classes a cadet is chosen to 
act as leader. Oncea week the leaders in each course 
meet with the chaplain to talk over the subject next 
to be taken up by the different classes. If from these 
informal gatherings the cadets receive as much help 
and inspiration as does the chaplain, the time spent js 
most certainly well repaid. In speaking of these Bible 
classes, I wish to emphasize as strongly as I can the 
fact that their growth has been, under God's blessing 
the direct result of the faithful, earnest work of cadets 
who determined to find or make, in these four fy|| 
years, time for their highest duty,—to learn of God, 
and to help others besides themselves. 

If | were asked the question, Is it hard to be a 
Christian at West Point? I would answer, Yes, as 
hard as it is anywhere, and not one whit harder. But 
were I asked, Is the moral atmosphere of West Point 
un-Christian, irreligious ? I would answer most em. 
phatically, No! Not many weeks ago there visited 
us a young man from Harvard University,—one of 
her most prominent athletes, and one of the strongest 
of her young Christian workers, In his address to the 
cadets gathered on Sunday morning in the chapel, he 
said this : ‘‘I came here from the Young Men's Chris. 
tian Association at Harvard to tell West Point how we 
do things there ; I am going back to tell Harvard how 
you do things here at West Point.”’ 

If West Point has, in fact, any special message for 
young men elsewhere in their search for Christ and 
manhood, it is this: Be real, and make your religion 
real to you. Our young men are called to serve ; their 
profession itself is finely termed The Service. They 
are expected in time of war, when occasion arises, as 
again and again it does, to perform acts of great cou. 
rage simply as part of the day's work. They are 
expected to place self aside as one would remove an 
obstacle which lay across his path, and walk straight 
forward into danger, which may be death. They are 
called upon in the long years of peace, in camp or 
post or field, to meet the deadlier, more insidious, dan. 
gers lurking in the path of every young man facing 
life. They are required at all times to quit themselves 
like men, to bear, from the first, burdens of great re- 
sponsibility, to be men whose honor is snow-white, 
Whether for facing life or facing death, the religion of 
the soldier must be, like his sword, for use. He must 
approach it, not as a subject for dilettante study, but 
as the great power of God whi¢h:shall enable him to 
live like a man, and, when God wills, to die like one. 
It must be real to him or it will be nothing. It is 
more than a mere coincidence that the man in whom 
the Saviour found that great faith at which he mar. 
veled was in character and by profession a soldier. 
When life spells ‘‘ duty,’’ and death enters :s a factor 
which must be considered in the day's routine of work, 
make-believe has no place ; only what is real counts. 

West Pornt, N. Y. 








Her Easter Offering 


A True Incident 
By Elizabeth Price 


T WAS only an egg,—not a pretty one at that, for 
the dye had streaked, and showed glimpses of the 
white shell under the purple covering. It was 

because of this that Pollie happened to get it. She had 
passed a house, on Saturday afternoon, where a flock 
of merry children were having an Easter-egg hunt, 
and their gleeful shouts attracted the little stranger's 
attention, and made her stop to look on awhile. 

How pretty the children looked !—like Easter eggs 
themselves, Pollie thought, as she peered between the 
pickets of the iron fence at the exciting hunt to dis- 
cover new hiding-places and unearth fresh treasures 
continually. 

‘« They must have hundreds of aigs,’’ sighed Pollie. 
‘*] wonder where did they all git so many. I specs 
they’s mammies did it. They’s mammies ain't pore, 
so they cain’t buy nuffin’ but bread. Seems cur’ ows 
when white chillens has so many, they ain't a one for 
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Answer to Bible Puzzle of Last Week.— Rebeka! 
(Gen. 27 : 8, 9), Athaliah (2 Kings 11 : 14), Hannah 
(1 Sam. 2:7), Abigail (1 Sam. 25 : 28), Bath-shebé 
(1 Kings 1:20). The initial letters of these fv 
names form the word RAHAB (Josh. 2 : 12). 
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cullud chillens, —not a one, and I ain't néver had one 
sence I's bawn."’ 

It was just then that Hattie saw the little black 
face, with its frame of tightly wrapped tails. 

«Look there !’’ she exclaimed to Bessie, who was 
beside her. ‘* Who is she?"’ 

«| don’t know! Don't she looked funny ?'’ And 
the two little girls giggled. 

Pollie saw them laughing, and showed her own 
white teeth in a friendly grin. 

«What do you want, little girl?'’ asked Bessie, 
wearing a grown-up air. 

«Don’t want nuffin’,’’ replied Pollie. ‘I's jes’ 
a-watchin’ you-all gather aigs. Who-ee, but they is 
pretty !"" she added, at sight of the dainty basket in 
Bessie’s hand, filled with eggs of every hue. 

«How many are you going to have?'’ 
Hattie curiously. 

«Me? None! 
yother time. 
‘ The little girls looked at each other. 
without eggs ! What would it be like? 

«S' pose we'd better give her one,'’ said Bessie. 
«Yes,—the purple one. ‘'Tisn'’t very pretty. I'd 
just as soon give it away as not."' And a moment 
later the little black fingers closed over the treasure. 

Pollie wasn't critical. It did not once occur to her 
that her egg was less beautiful than the others, she 
only knew it was hers ; and her breath came so fast it 
almost choked her as she drew back from the fence to 
drop her old-fashioned courtesy, and say quaintly, in 
imitation of grannie : 

“Thank you kindly a thousand times, little mis- 
sies,"’ adding, in an ecstasy of her own, ‘‘It's the 
the prettiest aig I ever, every saw !"" 

All night it lay in state in a cracked glass dish on 
the stand beside her cot. Breakfast was poor and 
scanty, and grannie begged the child to eat her egg, 
but Pollie’s eyes grew wild with horror at the sugges- 
tion. It seemed wicked to think of breaking that 
beautiful shell. 

“It's lak vi'lets, grannie,—lak the vi'lets in the 
woods where we lived last spring, ' fore mammie died. 
Seem lak I can smell vi'lets, too. It's the onliest 
Easter aig I ever had, grannie. ‘Deed I cain't 
eat it!"’ 

The Easter sun shone clear and beautiful, and the 
air was filled with the jubilant music of the bells, 
when, impelled by their invitation, a little ragged 
figure slipped in through the doors of St. Andrew's, 
and sat down on the back seat in the primary room. 

Frightened at her own daring, Pollie shrank into 
the shadow to escape notice. But no one molested 
her, the sweet-faced teacher smiled at her reassuringly, 
so Pollie gained courage, and began to look about. * 

Such a beautiful place ! and oh, the flowers on the 
platform ! God's house, God's flowers, but neither 
the one nor the other was for little black girls. These, 
with the music and the pretty dresses, were for little 
white girls, There was nothing for Pollie—except 
the precious egg. She drew it from her pocket and 
fondled it, laid it against hér cheek, kissed it softly, 
then slipped it back again. It was happiness to know 
itwas there. Then she began to listen to the teacher, 
who was telling of Easter and of all it meant to those 
who love the Lord. How much he must have cared 
for his own, to suffer for them as he did! ‘‘ And we 
can all belong to him, rich and poor, white and 
black," declared Miss Filmore, with a special smile 
at Pollie. «*He loves us all alike, for he looks at 
our souls, which are never black unless sin makes 
them so.’" Pollie caught her breath, and tears stood 
in her shining eyes. Could it be possible that Jesus 
loved her ?—saw no difference between her and the 
white children ? With eager earnestness she followed 
Miss Filmore’s words, her heart swelling with joy at 
the story of the resurrection. Jesus her Saviour ! 
Pollie his child! Could anything else ever matter, 
how that she knew that? And then Miss Filmore 
said, «* Because he loves us so much it makes him 
very happy to have us love him. And because he 
‘as given to us the blessed gift of eternal life, I think 
a this Easter time we shall want to do something to 
Show how much we love him, and will give him all 
ve can of the best we have."’ 

The organ began to play presently, and the chil- 
dren marched up to lay their offerings in the basket, 
‘inging an Easter carol as they went. Pollie sat 
quietly, trying not to cry. Every child but herself 
had something to give Him, and she had nothing. 
Nothing? There was her egg! She did not hesitate. 
“p the aisle she went, the last of the little proces- 
‘ion, her broken shoes making no sound on the soft 

“rpet, her face shining with joy, and in the basket 
‘ad her treasure. She looked up into Miss Filmore’ s 


asked 


I never gits aigs Easter, nor no 
Grannie cain't afford ’em, she say."’ 
An Easter 
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gentle face. she said. ‘It's all I 
had to give.’’ 

The teacher laid her beautiful hand on Pollie's 
woolly head, and said, ‘* Thank you, dear ; I think it 
is a precious offering in his sight.’’ 


BALTIMORE, 


Bringing in New Recruits 
By Mary Johnson Shepperson 


VERY Sunday -school needs them. The distri- 
bution of tiny text-cards, or even advertise- 
ments, with the address of the school on the 

back, is a great help. The pupils will gladly help in 
this work. They too can give you the addresses of 
schoolmates to visit. In asking the whereabouts of a 
pupil, I often give many an invitation. Frequently 
I am asked to call on some neighbor. The Sunday- 
school papers, lesson leaflets, parish records, etc., 
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I treasure carefully. These are for the mothers. Never 
be content with a mere verbal welcome; always leave 
written address, and directions how to find the church. 

Beginning with two pupils, a sewing - school had 
over a hundred at the close of the year; a little 
missionary society began with about four, and in six 
meetings numbered forty-five. There were few absen- 
ces, save for good cause. 

Speak to children. Notice their toys and pet their 
animals. Some fond mother will often overhear and 
invite you ‘‘in for a moment.’’ If not, the little ones 
themselves will often take your hand to show you their 
‘*mama."’ With such an introduction, your success 
is almost assured. If the mother is a Romanist, she 
will probably tell you the Protestant families in the 
house, ‘‘ The one great need of the poor is friends,"’ 
said one who was for years superintendent of one of 
our largest charities. Friendliness is, I believe, the 
secret in sec uring new recruits. 

BROOKLYN. 
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Considered 


By William H. Johns 


HE volunteer chorus choir is a factor, and an 

important one, in the musical education of 
the country. It.is now almost the only 
substitute for the old-time ‘‘ singing-school,’’ 
whose graduates recruited the choirs of years 
ago. At present, much of the early musical training 
is begun in the volunteer chorus, whose members in 
turn come to fill the ranks of greater choral bodies, 
and help sustain large and well-equipped choirs on 
salary,—even attaining to positions which bring them 
much income and renown. The seed was planted in the 
small choir, and if care and nourishment have come 
from other sources, credit must be given to the first soil. 

The churches that cannot sustain an excellent or- 
ganization of this kind are, as a rule, few; for the 
necessary material is not difficult to obtain, while the 
recognized benefits, both to singers and the church, 
are so marked that it is easy to keep up the requisite 
number and quality in most instances. The benefit 
of the study and the practice cannot be overestimated. 
The young singer who is willing to unite with a large 
number, where individual work is not a requisite, is 
led on, and talents are developed which, but for this 
opportunity, would have lain dormant. The truth of 
this statement is already proved by my own choir in 
its few years of existence. 

There should, however, be no misunderstanding of 
the word ‘* volunteer,’’ when personally considered. 
In case of war, one of the National Guard is no more 
expected to shirk his duty than he of the regular 
army. ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might."". Membership should be regarded as 
a religious duty ; it is a component part of the wor- 
ship ; as a social obligation, the greatest care should 
be exercised regarding the morality and standing of 
all applicants ; and as a means of instruction, good 
music alone should be rendered, and that under- 
standingly. 

In the choir of the Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, we have tried some innovations 
that, because they have proved successful, may be of 
interest to others. Our basic principle has been that 
a good choir means a ‘‘ hard-work choir,’’—the more 
it has to do, the better it is done. A man with little 
to accomplish never has time for anything addi- 
tional, the very busy man can always do one thing 
more. 

Absolute regularity and promptness are required, 
fair weather or foul, and any transgressions are pun- 
ished by an invariable fine of five cents. To prevent 
ill-feeling or charges of favoritism no excuses (not 
even those of absence from the city, or of sickness) are 
accepted. In the past eight years only one member 
has refused to pay promptly when his monthly bill 
was rendered by the treasurer, and his seat was im- 
mediately demanded and filled from the waiting-list. 
Our seating capacity is only thirty, and we have sel- 
dom had a vacant chair. 

With the fine-money thus accumulated we pay the 
necessary expenses of social evenings, which have 
been called «‘glees,’’ and which we hold every four 
to six weeks at the home of some member of the choir 
or congregation. These form an important part in 
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Editor's Note.—The success with which the author of this 
article conducts a large choir in his own church, added to his 
prominence in the business world as a member of a firm of 
widely known advertising agents, give his words peculiar in- 
terest and force. 


our work, binding our little company strongly to- 
gether by ties of friendship. 

Their influence is marked in bringing new mem- 
bers to our ranks and holding them there. Secular 
music, competitive games, and refreshments, furnish 
merry evenings. For diversity, some evenings the 
gentlemen entertain the ladies ; on others, the ladies 
the gentlemen. Sometimes the sopranos play the 
hostess ; at others, the director appoints a committee 
to have charge. On these occasions the musical 
hour is furnished mainly by members of the chorus, 
and the soloists are kept in the background. 

It is said that the volunteer choir is often the source 
of jealousy and strife. This is, alas! sometimes 
true. A leader, recognizing ability, or promise of 
ability, in a member, will do all he can to develop 
this latent talent ; and when success has crowned his 
efforts, and the embryo genius shows improvement, 
only too often follows indifference, conceit, discipline, 
and—resignation. I learned many years ago that the 
only way to prevent this state of affairs was to have a 
recognized leader or ‘‘soloist’’ to each part. Pay 
them a small stipend, if possible, but, in any event, 
let it be understood that the necessary solo work is to 
be done by them. It is by this means only that fric- 
tion can be avoided. In our work, we have de- 
veloped to a point where exceedingly capable singers 
for solo work are employed, but in earlier years vol- 
unteers served our purpose well under the above 
conditions. 

Each month the pastor gives over to the choir one 
evening service, which is entirely in charge of the 
director, who selects the hymns, Scripture readings, 
and the music. Thus unity is gained, and a religious 
idea is properly developed. ; 

At each ‘‘service of sacred song'’ we plan to give 
a musical work complete, though at rare times sepa- 
rate numbers form the service. Among the cantatas 
we have given are: ‘‘The Holy City,’’ Gaul; ‘* The 
Coming of the King,’’ Buck ; ‘‘ Rebekah,'’ Barnby ; 
‘The Prodigal Son,’’ Sullivan ; ‘‘ The Story of Beth- 
lehem,’’ West ; ‘‘Ruth,’’ Gaul ; ‘‘ Harvest Cantata,"’ 
Garrett ; ‘‘ The Daughter of Jairus,’’ Stainer ; ‘+ Gal- 
lia,’ Gounod. 

To do work of this quality and quantity, constant 
effort and rigorous discipline are required, and, I am 
grateful to say, cheerfully given. The majority of choir 
members, in all churches under competent charge, 
are faithful to their duties. They are proportionately 
benefited and their churches strengthened. A choir 
of this nature binds young people to the church, and 
makes them alive to its interests, as almost no other 
form of church work will do. It imposes a sense of 
obligation on the congregation, which has in many 
instances been of direct lielp in their consideration of 
the young people about them. It supports the pastor 
and gives him a fresh inspiration with every service. 

The Rev. Mr. Haweis, in his delightful book, 
‘* Music and Morals,’’ says: ‘‘Since our young peo- 
ple will have amusement, what more delightful pur- 
suit could be found for them than music? And since 
they persist in taking a peculiar delight in each other's 
society, where could they better meet than at the 
music class, where their minds are to some extent 
occupied, discipline maintained, and a healthy recrea- 
tion provided for them ?"’ 

New York Ciry. 
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Lesson 4. April 26. Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem 


Acts 21 : 3-12. 


(Study vs. 1-16.) Memory verses: 11, 12. 





COMMON VERSION 


3 Now when we had discovered Cy’prus, 
we left it on the left hand, and sailed into 
Syr’i-a, and landed at Tyre: for there the ship 
was to unlade her burden. 

4 And finding disciples, we tarried there 
seven days: who said to Paul through the 
Spirit, that he should not go up to Je-ru’sa- 
lém, 

5 And when we had accomplished those 
days, we departed and went our way; and 
a all brought us on our way, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city : and we 
kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. 

6 And when we had taken our leave one of 
another, we took ship; and they returned 
home again, 

7 And when we had finished our course from 
Tyre, we came to Ptdl-e-m4’is, and saluted the 
brethren, and abode with them one day. 


Golden Text: The will of the Lord be done.—Acts 21 : 14. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


3 And when we had come in sight of Cyprus, 
leaving it on the left hand, we sailed unto 
Syria, and landed at Tyre ; for there the ship 
was to unlade her burden. 4 And having 
found the disciples, we tarried there seven 
days: and these said to Paul through the 
Spirit, that he should not set foot in Jerusa- 
lem. 5 And when it came to pass that we 
had accomplished the days, we departed and 
went on our journey ; and they all, with wives 
and children, brought us on our way till we 
were out of the city: and kneeling down on 
the beach, we prayed, and bade each other 
farewell ; 6 and we went on board the ship, 
but they returned home again. 

7 And when we had finished the voyage 
from Tyre, we arrived at Ptolemais; and we 
saluted the brethren, and abode with them 


COMMON VERSION 


company departed, and came unto Ces-a-ré’a ; 
and we entered into the house of Philip the 
evangelist, which was one of the seven ; and 
abode with him. 

9 And the same man had four daughters, 
virgins, which did prophesy. 

ro And as we tarried ‘here many days, there 
came down from Ju-dé’a a certain prophet, 
named Ag’a-bis. 

11 And when he was come unto us, he took 
Paul's girdle, and bound his own hands and 
feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So 
shall the Jews at Je-ru’sa-lém bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver Aim 
into the hands of the Gén’ tiles. 

12 And when we heard these things, both 
we, and they of that place, besought him not 
to go up to Je-ru’sa-lém. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


and came unto Caesarea: and entering into 
the house of Philip the evangelist, who was 
one of the seven, we abode with him. 9 Now 
this man had four virgin daughters, who 
prophesied. 10 And as we tarried there some 
days, there came down from Judza a certain 
prophet, named Agabus. 11 And coming to 
us, and taking Paul's girdle, he bound his oy, 
feet and hands, and said, Thus saith the Holy 
Spirit, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the 
man that ownet': this girdle, and shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Gentiles. 12 Ang 
when we heard these things, both we and they 
of that place besought him not to go up to 
Jerusalem. 


8 And the next day we that were of Paul's one day. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The voyage from Mile- 
tus, by Cos and Rhodes, to Patara in Lycia, 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor. Here the 

party took another ship, apparently a larger one, 
which was crossing over directly to the Phoenician 
coast. Vessels could hold this course, but could not 
make a straight run in the opposite direction (comp. 
Acts 27: 3, 4). 

P.iaces.—Cyprus, a large island in the Mediter- 
ranean (chap. 13); Tyre, one of the most renowned 
cities of antiquity, the largest seaport of Phoenicia at 
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this time; Ptolemais, now St. Jean d’Acre, the best 
harbor on the coast, celebrated afterwards for its 
repeated sieges; Caesarea, thirty-six miles south of 
Ptolemais, the city so frequently mentioned in the 
Acts. 

Time.—According to the chronology accepted here, 
in A.D. 58, during the four weeks preceding Pente- 
cost. Ramsay places the voyage a year earlier, A.D. 
57, and fixes upon May 3 as the day of sailing from 
Patara, and May 14 as the date of the arrival at 
Cesarea, Pentecost occurring on May 28 of that year. 

4 

Verse 3.—Had come in sight of Cyprus: Not ‘'dis- 
covered.” The island would be an important land- 
mark in the comparatively long run.—Leaving it on 
the left hand: The participial construction occurs in 
the Greek. They sailed south of the island.—/for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden: The nau- 
tical terms in this verse, as elsewhere, show Luke’s 
familiarity with the sea. 

Verse 4.—Having found the disciples: Implying 
that they were personally unknown to the visitors. 
The article is well attested.—Seven days: During 
which the large vessel discharged her cargo.—And 
these said to Paul: The Greek is peculiar, but is 
oN apg ee nae by the Revisers.— Through the 
Spirit: A supernatural intimation (comp. 20 : 23 and 
v. 11).—Set foot in Jerusalem: The term thus ren- 
dered is better attested than *‘ go up.” 

Verse 5.— When it came to pass that we had ac- 
complished the days: A \iiteral rendering.— With 
wives and children: Properly joined with ‘they 
all."— Brought us on our way: Literally, ‘sent 
us forward.”—On the beach: One of the later words 
introduced by the Revisers.—And bade each other 
farewell: To be connected with what precedes, ac- 
cording to the better attested reading, not with what 
follows (Auth. Ver.). The American Revision places 


8 And on the morrow we departed, 
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the clause in verse 5; the usual verse division is based 
on a different form of the Greek text. 

Verse 6.— Went on board the ship: The better at- 
tested reading.—Aut they returned home again: 
**But” is preferable to ‘‘ and.” 

Verse 7.—Finished the voyage from Tyre, we ar- 
vived at Ptolemais: ‘‘Voyage” is more accurate 
than ‘‘course.” ‘* From Tyre,” if joined as above, 
points to the short voyage,—about thirty miles, But 
it may be joined with what follows, and then ‘‘ voy- 
age” refers to the whole course from Patara.— We 
saluted the brethren: The Revisers properly sepa- 
rate this clause from the preceding one, both by a 
semicolon and the introduction of ‘‘ we.” 

Verse 8.—We os : Only later authorities 
read ‘‘ that were of Paul’s company.” Probably in- 
serted to begin a Scripture lesson.—And entering: 
The structure of the latter part of this verse is con- 
formed to that of the Greek in the Revised Version. 
—Philip the evangelist: He was not an apostle, but 
one of the seven (6:5), and had come to Cesarea 
about twenty years before (8 : 40). 

Verse 9.—Now: Introducing an incidental state- 
ment.—7h%is man: Not ‘tthe same.”—Four virgin 
daughters: The American Revisers take ‘ virgin” 
as an adjective, but it may be a substantive, as ren- 
dered in the Authorized Version.— Who prophesied: 
Literally, ‘‘ prophesying;” possessing that gift, not 
necessarily exercising it at that time. 
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Step by Step 
By Alexander 


HE first point to be noted in this lesson is the 
minute record of the stages of the voyage, and 
the time consumed between halting-place and 

halting-place. That characteristic marks all the con- 
text from the time of embarkation. It reads almost 
like a page from the ship’s log, so accurately are 
each port of call, and the times of the runs between, 
and the detention, there noted. Luke’s scale is very 
elastic; sometimes he crowds the narrative of long 
periods into a sentence or two, sometimes he gives 
almost a diary. Why the details in regard to this 
voyage? Possibly the ‘‘ personal equation” has 
something to do with it, for Luke apparently had a 
Levantine’s familiarity with seafaring matters, as 
his account of the shipwreck shows, and like some of 
the rest of us, he loved the smell of the sea. But the 
chief reason was, no doubt, that, with real literary 
and artistic fineness of perception, he felt impelled 
to draw out into long detail the story of the stages 
by which Paul came to his fate, his imprisonment, 
and final deportation to Rome. The climax is made 
more impressive by the slow approach towards it, as 
the long avenue to some great building heightens its 
majesty. And the enumeration of places and the 
reckoning of days brings out with great force the 
stedfast resolution of Paul. Many a mancan make 
a brave resolve and keep it, if the pinch comes at 
once ; few can maintain the tension of a determined 
will for daysand weeks. We need to get our courage 
where Paul got his, if it is to stand the attrition of 
daily life. 

2. Another remark may be made in reference to 
these minute details,—namely, that they are strong 
evidence of the historical veracity of the book. They 
are entirely correct, and indicate accurately the 
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Verse 10.—Some days: Literally, ‘‘more,” but 
scarcely meaning ‘‘many.” Probably they came to 
Cesarea two weeks before Pentecost.—Came down 


from Judaa: To the seacoast.—A certain prophet, 


named Agabus: Compare 11 : 27-30. New Testa- 
ment prophets spoke by immediate suggestion from 
the Holy Spirit. In this case Agabus was a ‘‘ prophet” 
in the popular sense of one who predicts. 

Verse 11.—And coming to us; At the house of 
Philip.—And taking: The participial construction 
is literal.—H/zs own feet and hands: This order is 
better attested, and was altered to the more usual 
one, but he could more naturally bind his feet first. 
—Thus saith the Holy Spirit: A direct claim to in- 
spiration (comp. 20 : 23 ; 21: 4).—So shall the Jews: 

he prediction was fulfilled in every detail.—JDe. 
liver: The term often rendered * betray,” but here 
there is no suggestion of treachery. 

Verse 12.—Soth we: That is, Paul’s traveling 
companions.—7hey of that place: Christians of 
Cesarea, who were present..—esought him: Natu 
ral affection was stimulated by the direct prediction, 
There is no intimation that unbelief or disobedience 
was involved in the entreaty. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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There are no havens fairer to the traveler than 
those of Christian affection. 
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to His Doom 
McLaren, D.D. 


ints at which a coasting trading-vessel would be 
ikely to v « while Ramsay has shown that the 
conditions of wind and weather prevalent on the 
coast of Asia Minor oblige craft bound from it for 
the Syrian coast to follow just the course laid dow 
by Luke. It is extremely improbable that such 4 
narrative, with its multiplicity of detail, which yet's, 
in one aspect, of little or no importance, would have 
been ventured on, or could have been successfully 
achieved, by some later writer, compiling a narrative 
half romance. 

3. We may next note some of the details in the 
lesson. It embraces two principal incidents,—the 
week at Tyre and the ‘‘some days” at Cesarea 
As to the former, why did Paul, who had been i 
such haste to reach Jerusalem that he could not evel 
spare time to go up to Ephesus from Miletus, delay 
for seven days at Tyre? Clearly, because he wa 
not master of his movements, but had taken passagé 
in a trader, and had to hang about where she touched, 
and to wait, however in haste he was, till cargo ha 
been landed and more takenon board. He had trat 
shipped at Patara or Myra into a vessel bound {0 
Syrian ports, and he had to let her take her ow? 
time. o the skipper’s eye cargo was the importal 
thing; the little Jew passenger and his compat! 
were of small accoynt. How Elina we are, and how 
little we know what is great and what is small! Ho¥ 
trivial material interests swell themselves out a0 
loom large! How astonished that sailor would have 
been if he had been told that his passenger was “* 
most important man in the world at that momet 
and that his vessel would be remembered forev* 
because that Jew had trod her deck! > 

There were disciples in Tyre, but apparently ° 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 26 


scure and few; for they had to be “‘ found,” and the 
word implies that they were not found without search, 
and might almost be rendered ‘‘ hunted up.”” Nodoubt, 
Paul said much to them during that week, but the 
important fact in Luke’s eyes was what they said to 
Paul,—‘‘ through the Spirit, that he should not set 
foot in Jerusalem.” We shall speak of that presently. 
but may here note how sure Luke is that the little 
handful of disciples at Tyre, who just show out of 
the darkness of oblivion for a moment, had the great 
gift of the Spirit which guided their utterances. It 
is the universal gift, bestowed not on a select few, 
the aristocracy of the church, but on ‘‘servants and 
handmaidens,” on the humble saints at Tyre as well 
as on Paulor Peter. ‘‘ When... we had accomplished 
the days,” says Luke, perhaps reflecting the impa- 
tience with which they waited for the discharge of 
cargo. The age | on the beach is like that at 
Miletus, but how much less emotional. That is a 
small token of historical veracity, for the group at 
Miletus had been knit to Paul for three years, and 
that at Tyre had known him for only seven days. 
From Tyre to Ptolemais (now Acre) is a run of a few 
hours, and was probably made in the early morning. 

Paul was now his own master, could take his own 
time, and his short stay at that place shows that he 
found little work to do there. But at Cesarea it was 
different. It was the seat of Roman power, and an 
important Christian center. Perhaps Cornelius was 
still quartered there; at all events, Philip the evan- 
gelist was resident in it. He had had the principal 
part to play in the first expansion of the church be- 
yond the Jewish people, and might have been jealous 
of the younger man, into whose hands the work had 
been given, which had seemed at first to have been 
committed to him. Many a man in Philip’s place 
would have had but a cold welcome for one whose 
star had paled his own; but Philip opened his house 
and heart to Paul, and, no doubt, in the ‘‘ many 
days’” stay, Luke took notes from Philip’s lips of the 
events of the first days, which are embodied now in 
the Acts. The leisurely delay at Cesarea contrasts 
with the haste of the earlier part of the ee and 
may be explained in two ways: Either Paul saw that 
he was too late to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost, and 
therefore gave up hurrying; or he saw that he had 
ample time, and therefore could afford to refresh him- 
self by Christian converse with Philip. The latter is 
the more probable explanation. 

4. The events which give pathetic interest to this 
section are the two prophetic warnings against going 
to Jerusalem. The Tyrian Christians spoke their 
warnings ‘‘ through the Spirit; Agabus declared that 
“the Holy Spirit "impelled him to the symbolic action 
of binding his own feet and hands with Paul's girdle, 
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and to the interpretation of it. But Paul had said at 
Miletus that his determination was ‘‘ bound” on him 
‘‘in the Spirit.” Can, then, the Spirit speak with two 
voices? Were the Tyrians and Agabus wrong, and 
Paul right ? or were all wrong, or all right? Paul 
recognized that it was ‘‘the Spirit’’ who ‘testified 
in every city that bonds and afflictions awaited” him; 
and, no doubt, he fully recognized that these later 
warnings came from him, and were true prophecies. 
No doubt, the Spirit’s word to the disciples at Tyre 
was the announcement of that same truth that Aga- 
bus symbolized, and the entreaty ‘‘ that he should 
not set foot in Jerusalem ” was their own loving ad- 
dition. Christ through his Spirit set the conse- 
quences clearly and repeatedly before him; for Jesus 
will have no man undertake service for him without 
knowing and weighing the results. But it was for Paul 
to say whether he was ready to face these, and nobly 
he stood the sharp trial. With his eyes open, he 
went forward, ‘‘ stedfast, unmoveable.”” With states- 
manlike insight he had seen the value of the Gentile 
gifts to the Jewish section of the church which he 
was bringing, and, with more than heroic self-forget- 
fulness, he was ready to shed his blood if it might 
cement the union between the two halves of the one 
great community. 
Like his Master, he ‘‘ stedfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem.” He knew the peril, for he believed 
that the Spirit spoke through the loving warnings; 
but he did not flinch on account of the peril; because 
he knew that the self-same Spirit had put the thought 
in his mind and the determination in his will. He 
felt all the deterring force of the grasp that would 
fain keep him back. His brethren’s weeping well- 
nigh broke his heart, as he immediately says. Their 
sorrow shook his resolve more than the prophesied 
‘*bonds and afflictions,’”’ but he steeled himself to 
detach gently his robe from the loving hands that 
would fain have held him by it. Like the knight in 
Diirer’s wonderful etching, he rode on with his eye 
fixed on his goal, and a far-away look on his set face, 
unheeding of the hindrances that would stay his 
progress, and of the threatening faces that beset his 
path. We may well learn from him that to dare 
a mt for Christ is the true heroism, and that to 
ollow our own convictions of duty, in spite of loving 
hands that would hold us back, and even in spite of 
clear certainties that we are marching straight into 
the eye of a hurricane, is the only course worthy of 
those who would live for the Lord that died for them. 
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Difficulties that would deter the weak determine 
the brave. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Ascertaining God’s Will 


HE will of the Lord be done (Golden Text). Mr. 
George Mueller, one of the most famous Chris- 
tians in the world, writing about ascertaining 

the will of God concerning anything about which he 
must decide, says: ‘‘I seek at the beginning to get 
my heart into such a state that it has no will of its 
own in regard to a given matter. Nine-tenths of the 
difficulties are overcome when our hearts are ready 
to do the Lord’s will, whatever it may be. Having 
done this, I do not leave the result to feeling or simple 
impression. If I do so, I make myself liable to a 
great delusion. I seek the will of the Spirit of God 
through, or in connection with, the Word of God. 
The Spirit and the Word must be combined. If I 
look to the Spirit alone, without the Word, I lay my- 
self open to great delusions also. If the Holy Ghost 
guides us at all, he will do it according to the Scrip- 
tures, and never contrary to them. Next, I take 
into account providential circumstances. These 
often plainly indicate God’s will in connection with 
his Word and -his Spirit. I ask God in prayer to 
reveal his will to me aright. Thus, through prayer 
to God, the study of the Word, and reflection, I come 
© a deliberate judgment according to the best of my 
knowledge and ability, and, if my mind is thus at 
peace, I proceed accordingly.” 


The Power of Sympathy 

They all, with wives and children, brought us on 
our way (v. 5). If an Italian wants to praise a 
woman most highly, he does not tell you she is 
beautiful, or that she is witty, or learned, but he 
Sums up her virtues by saying she is oo 
What praise this really is, and how much appier 
the world would be, if only a larger number of us de- 
Served it! Sympathy is a great power as a maker of 
Sunshine, Think of the most sympathetic man or 
woman you know, and think how great and cheering 
an influence that person exercised over you in some 
ime of trouble and anxiety. Very likely you may 
have felt at the time, that, had you been siete. you 
could not have borne the weight of care and sorrow, 


but, with the friend’s sympathy, were both able to 
bear it and even spare a thought of sympathy for 
other people. Sympathy, like mercy, ‘‘ blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes;” and those who, as it 
were, padlock up their powers of sympathy, lose a 
great deal of the joy of life. 


Too Big for Children’s Day 


They all, with wives and children, brought us on 
our way tillwe were out of the city (v. 5). A boy 
who was just big enough to feel his age a great in- 
convenience was given a part in a Children’s Day 
exercise, but, after he had thought the matter over a 
little, he was not at all sure that he wanted to take part. 
He went to his father, and asked anxiously, ‘‘ Papa, 
don’t you think I’m rather big for Children’s Day ?” 
His father looked at him with a twinkle in his eye, 
and answered, after a moment, ‘‘ Maybe you are, my 
son, but I am not.’’ The way to the noblest man- 
hood is not by outgrowing the sweet and simple 
things, but by doing them with strength and manl 
courage. I am glad they took the children with 
them when they went out to the big meeting on the 
beach to say good-by to Paul. I am sure the boys 
and girls would never forget it, for the unforgetable 
days of all our lives are the happy days we spend in 
the Sunday-school and in the church in our youth. 
They can never come back to us; but, if we use them 
well while we have them, we can carry them with us 
all the way through. 


Praying for the Preacher 

Kneeling down on the beach, we prayed (v. 5). A 
once popular minister gradually lost his influence 
and congregation. The blame was laid entirely upon 
him. Some of his church officials went to talk with 
him on the subject. He replied, ‘‘I am quite sen- 
sible of all you say, for I feel it to be true ; and the 
reason of it is, I have iost my prayer-book.”” He ex- 
plained : ‘Once my ne pemee heagy acceptable. Many 
were edified by it, and numbers were added to the 
church, which was then in a prosperous state. But 
we were then a praying people. Many joined in 
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prayer that my preaching might be blessed to the 
conversion of sinners and to the edification of saints. 
This, by the blessing ot God, made us prosper. 
Prayer was restrained, and the present condition of 
things followed. Let us return to the same means, 
and the same results may be expected.” They fol- 
lowed the suggestion, and in a short time the minis- 
ter was as popular as he had ever been, and the 
church was in a flourishing state. 
Hospitality 

We saluted the brethren, and abode with them 
one day (v. 7). Hospitality is a Christian duty. We 
are exhorted in Holy Scripture to be ready to enter- 
tain ee. since by doing so some have even 
entertained angels unawares. Some people say they 
have not time for hospitality, that duties press too 
urgently, that guests in the home interrupt the order 
of the household life. But it can only be with two- 
fold loss that one refuses to offer hospitality,—the 
losing of countless opportunities of doing good to 
others and the loss to one’s self of the ¢g which 
‘‘angels unawares” bring when they come. Not 
many young people can plead that they are too 
busy to see those who come to them, and they can- 
not know the value of a cordial welcome to those who 
come, nor can they estimate the blessings to them- 
selves that even a stranger, received in the name of 
Christ, may bring to them. 

New York Ciry. 
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Friends become foes when they seek to turn our 
face from duty. 
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tiental Lesson-Lights 


---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie _— 


oe E SAILED unto Syria, anp LANDED aT 

Tyre. . . . AND HAVING FounpD THE Discl- 

PLES, WE TARRIED THERE SEVEN Days,”— 
The ‘‘strong city” Tyre is now one of the meanest 
on this coast. Its narrow lanes, called streets, are 
crooked, dingy, and dirty ; the dust in summer and 
mud in winter make them wellnigh impassable, but 
ancient remains, mostly underground, still tell of 
ancicnt greatness. The population is over four 
thousand, mostly Metfwely, a heretical Muhamma- 
dan sect, a few Moslem families, and the rest are 
Greek and Greek orthodox Christians. Christians 
from the West may, however, find ‘‘ disciples” now, 
as did Paul then, for two British ladies are in charge 
of a mission school, while the Presbyterian Board of 
the United States supports the preacher, etc. 

‘‘Tuese Sarp TO PAUL THROUGH THE SPIRIT,... 
Tuus SAITH THE Hoty Spirit.""—Some teachers, in 
the infancy of the church, seemed to deny or obscure 
the personality of the Holy Spirit. The church then 
condemned their teaching and excommunicated them, 
and incorporated into its creed this declaration: ‘I 
believe in the Holy Spirit, the life-giving [quickening] 
Lord, he who speaketh by [in] the prophets ;”’ and to- 
day Maronites, Greeks, and Greek Catholics over all 
Syria repeat this formula, individually and collec- 
tively, many times during the twenty-four hours, 

‘*We ARRIVED AT PTOLEMaIs.”"—Ptolemais is the 
same as Acco of Judges 1 : 31, the St. Jean d’Acre of 
recent history, but now it is Akka, or, as the English 
write it, Acre. , 

‘*TAKING PAuL’s GIRDLE, HE BouND HIS OWN FEET 
AND Hanps.’’"—The girdle is an indispensable article 
of attire in the East. Sometimes it is made of leather, 
but oftener of silk, cotton, or wool, and may be from 
three to ten inches broad and several yards long. 
Women as well as men wear it, twisted round their 
waists or loins. It may be purchased now for any- 
thing between twenty-five cents and twenty-five 
dollars. I have seen some use it to tie a small load 
of sticks to carry home on their back for fuel. 


SuHweEirR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 


* 
A great mission does not prevent little ministries. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OR there the ship was to unlade her burden 
(v. 3). Skip this paragraph when you speak to 
the ‘little Bills.’ Thank God! they have no 

‘burdens to unlade” as yet. They will stare at 
you with great wondering eyes if you talk to them 
about the ‘‘ crushing loads of life.” Talk to them 
about the ship careening on its way, and the buoy- 
ant water bearing it in its tireless arms and on its 
all-supporting though ever-agitated bosom. Tell 
them how brave and good a thing it is to carry the 
sorrows and the griefs, the cares and apprehensions, 
of their fellow-men (besides their own), and how the 
winds of heaven will help them on their way. And 
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brave and good it is! Staggering though we are 
beneath the load, we give our joyous testimony to 
the wisdom of that divine command, ‘‘ Let every man 
bear his own burdens, and bear his neighbor's bur- 
den too.”” And yet, between ourselves, there come 
hours and days, and even years, when we teachers 
cannot deny that it is a thought too sweet for words 
that there is a harbor where ‘‘ the ship is to unlade 
her burden’! No man can help standing on the 
prow of the vessel, and shading his eyes, at times, to 
look off towards the horizon where that blessed haven 
lies. Wedo not want to lay our burden down for- 
ever, but just to get a breathing-spell or change our 
load for another. We know that we shall have to 
take another cargo when we sail that other sea, and 
would not have it otherwise. But we get tired now 
and then, and a little discouraged, like the old lady 
in New England who hated to die because she knew 
that she would no sooner get settled quietly in her 
grave than Gabriel would blow his horn for the 
resurrection. It will be better than that. There'll 
be time to unlade, and go on the dry-dock for repairs, 
before another cruise. Yes, there's a quiet haven 
where the ship will unlade her burden. 

We had accomplished the days (v. 5). Now turn 
the current into little Bill. Here is an idea that will 
thrill through him like electricity. Tell him that at 
the end of every school week comes a Saturday, and 
at the end of every term a vacation. Tell him that 
a session in the dentist's chair, and an attack of the 
measles, do not last forever, but that with a little 
more pluck ‘‘ he will accomplish his days.” If he is 
in trouble, whisper into his ears the sweet old Persian 
proverb,—‘‘ This too will pass.” If he is pining for 
some good that seems forever to escape his grasp, 
assure him that ‘‘ all things come to him who waits.” 
There's an end to every piece of string and to every 
task, but it never seems so toa boy. I can remem- 
ber that, when I used to have to ‘‘sprout"’ potatoes 
and ‘‘ sort” apples, the bottom of the barrel seemed 
to me farther away than China. There's a bottom 
to every barrel, little Bill. As for you, my good 
gray-headed brother, we are in the same boat, and 
are getting a little bit apprehensive lest our days 
shall be accomplished too soon,—eh? We used to 
try to kill time, and now we are trying to keep time 
from killing us. 

And we went on board the ship, but they returned 
home again (vy. 6). I should say that this was an 
epitome of human life. In how few and how simple 
words the inevitable conditions of our existence can 
be set forth. 1. In the first place, some of us must 
‘*go aboard the ship." The voice of duty calls us. 
Somewhere in the great world there is a task that 
waits the work and labor of our hands. One man’s 
boat sails every morning and comes back every 
night. But another's is gone for a year and a day, 
and another one never returns at all. With sighs 
and tears, perhaps, we see the little home recede into 
the distance, and the group of loved ones fade from 
sight. But the tide is full, and the sails are set, and 
the task is waiting to be done. So weigh the anchor 
and be off. 2. In the second place, some of us 
‘*must return home again."”” We must stay by the 
stuff, and keep the house tidy and warm, and a light 
burning in the window for the traveler who comes 
back from his journey, or the soldier from the wars. 
Our hearts ache and our eyes brim with tears as the 
ship slips out of the harbor and sinks below the hori- 
zon. But we cannot linger. The fire must be kin- 
dled on the hearth, the vegetables cultivated in the 
garden, the cow must be milked and fed in the barn. 
So let us dry our eyes, and with good heart and 
hope ‘‘ go home again.” 

He bound his own feet and hands (v. 11), It was 
a kindergarten lesson. Symbolism was the first, and 
will be the final, method of instruction. He spoke 
no word, but ‘‘ bound his hands and feet,” to show 
the Apostle the destiny that awaited him. Mute evi- 
dence of the sorrowful future! It would have de- 
terred weak spirits, but not Paul’s. What were 
manacles to him? Bondage? There was only one 
bondage that was fatal,—the bondage of sin, which, 
by the grace of God, he had broken. As for tied 
hands and feet, much of the best work in the world 
has been done by those most tightly chained to adver- 
sity. ‘‘ For the hope of Israel I am bound with this 
chain,” said the old Apostle later on. But in that 
prison he wrote and spoke words that can never die. 

They... besought him not to goup to Jerusalem 
(v. 12). Their supplications were as vain as their 
mute symbolisms. He had intimations of a duty 
from which nothing could deter him. There was one 
voice that spoke louder than all. Its whisper was 
heard in the sanctuary of his spirit. Do you beware 
of beseeching any one not to do his duty! When the 
faces of men like Jesus and Paul are ‘‘ set to go to 
Jerusalem,” it is acrime to put an obstacle in their 

aths. All men are not so firm as they, and as 

egulus, the Roman ambassador, who went back to 
Carthage in spite of the tears and supplications of an 
entire nation. Suppose that some frantic and pas- 
sionate friend had deterred any one of them from 
that sacrifice! You may keep your own boy or girl 
from something just as noble by always telling them 
that ‘‘ there is a tion in the way.” 


Cincinnati, Onto. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of our lesson. As told in verse 3, 

at what place did Paul and his friends land? 

How long did they stay there? What warning 

did the disciples at Tyre give Paul? When he parted 

with them, what did they do on the seashore? What 

was Paul's next stopping-place? How long did he 

tarry there? Where did they stop next? (Use the 

map in all this.) In whose house did they remain? 

How long did they stay here? How many daugh- 

ters did Philip have? Who came from Judza to 

Cesarea at this time? Tell of the object lesson by 

which he warned Paul not to go to Jerusalem. Did 
Paul heed the warning ? 

Now pass on to consider the way in which Paul 
acted in all this journey. He was convinced that it 
was his duty to go to 7 at this very time. 
Put down the words His Duty. Did he know that 
there were dangers in that course of action? Yes, he 
knew it well. ven if others had not warned him, 
he was perfectly sure that trials awaited him in his 
course. Did that in any way deter him from going 
ahead? No. Like Daniel, he dared to do his duty 
in spite of all opposition. Put down the words 
Paul Dared to Do. Was there anything more that 
Paul knew might await him if he went ahead? Yes; 
he had too often been in danger of his life not to 
know that they might kill him in Jerusalem. Men 
had tried to kill him already in Damascus and Lystra. 
Did this in any way daunt him? No; he was will- 
ing, if need be, to die for his duty. Put down now 
the words And Die For. This was grand. This is 
what our missionaries in Turkey and China have 
been willing todo. Now the most practical question 
for me is this, Am I ready to do my duty, and, if 
need be, to die for it? Let us change the words on 
the board. Now wipe out the words ‘* Paul” and 
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‘this,” and the letter “d” from “ dared,” and put in 
their place the words **Do I” and * My,” making it 
read, ‘‘ Do I dare to do and die for my duty?” [Let 
each one answer this important question to his own 
conscience. A 





PAUL 


rls DUTY 


New York Cliry. 
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AND 
DIE FOR 
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A man can suffer his hands to be bound tf his 


heart is free. 
i 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old aud new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


**Onward, Christian soldiers." 

** Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ 

‘‘He leadeth me: O blessed 
thought !"’ 

** How shall I follow Him I serve ?"’ 

‘** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ 

‘Lord, it belongs not to my care."' 

‘‘Our blest Redeemer, ere he 
breathed."’ 

“Stand up, my soul; shake off thy 
fears."’ 


Psalm 122: 1-9. 
(182: 1-5. 266: 
Psalm 84 : 4-12. 
(115 : 3-8. 170: 8-11.) 
Psalm 146 : 5-10. 
(217: 3-7. 316: 3-7.) 
Psalm 30: 1-5. 
(41: 1-3. 63: 1-4.) 
Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
(28 :'1-5. 46: 1-3.) 


1-4.) 
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Only a man-made religion would give men the 
monopoly of heavenly ministries. 
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It ts the highest form of love to submit the wishes 
of our love to the will of our Lord. 


b 4 
For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
Fares A teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: Paul’s Last Journeys. 
to Remember. 


Introduction: Father and mother know what is best 
for children. The heavenly Father knows what 
is best for all. 


Lesson Thought: Christians believe this, and can 
say, like Paul, 


Golden Text: The will of the Lord be done. 
For Review Diagram: Thy will be done. 
Notes. x 


On a sand-board or large map fastened flat to a 
table follow Paul’s journey with a toy or paper sail- 
boat, stopping at the places mentioned, and fasten- 
“—S blue ribbon to each. 

he Bible description is so simple that nearly this 
whole lesson can be taught in the exact Bible lan- 
guage. Make it as real as possible by the object 
lessons. 


Things 


INTRODUCTION. 

When you children want to do just your own way, 
your parents often say, ‘‘ Father and mother know 
yest; you must do as they wish.” God gives us 
parents to help us learn what is best. Paul said, 
‘‘Children, obey your parents.” Our heavenly 
Father knows what is best for this world and all his 
children in it. Christian people pray ‘‘ Thy wiil be 
done” because they want God to let them know 
what he wishes or wil/s them to do (refer to the 
Lord's Prayer). We shail find in to-day’s lesson it is 
sometimes hard for Christians to say ‘‘Thy will be 
done.” 


REVIEW. 

You remember we left Paul's boat here at Ephesus, 
while he went on shore to bid his friends good-by. 
(Read aloud Acts 20 : 36-38, and refresh the memo- 
ries by showing the picture—Lesson 1.) Before people 
start away on a visit, they call on different friends to 
say good-by. To-day we will find three more places 
where Paul says, ‘‘ Good-by,—remember.” 


LESSON. 


As the ship leaves Ephesus, I can see a crowd on 
shore, and Paul on the ship waving good-by until 
they are out of sight. This ship had passengers and 
goods for many places. First they came to this little 
island (Cos), the next day to a larger island (Rhodes) 
then to the mainland here (Patara). Another ship 
was going directly across the sea, just where Paul 
wanted to go. ow many of you ever saw ships 
with sails? They look beautiful on the water. We 
used to sing : 


‘* A little ship was on the sea, 
It was a lovely sight, 
It sailed along so pleasantly, 
And all was calm and bright.’’ 


The ship passed this great island (Cyprus), where 
Paul preached during his first journey. I am sure he 
wanted to say good-by to his friends there, but 
the ship didn’t stop, for it had a load of goods for 
this large city (Tyre). They waited there seven 
days, so Paul found his friends, and stayed with 
them. (Read aloud verses 4-6.) You see, they tried 
to coax Paul not to leave, but he said he must go. 
Another time on the seashore it was hard to say 
good-by, asin Ephesus. Even the children walked 
a long way out of the city. I am glad those children 
loved Paul. It must have made him happy to think 
about them afterwards. I can almost Weer them 
sobbing as they kneel on the shore, while Paul prays, 
watching him go on board and start away. (The 
picture of the farewell of the Pilgrims starting for 
America would be impressive.) 

After a short journey, they stopped here (Ptole- 
mais) for one day. Paul found more friends, aud 
said good-by. The next stop was Czsarea, where 
Paul had a dear friend,—Philip, a preacher, whose 
four daughters helped him. Paul stayed in their 
home many days. I am sure they welcomed him, 
and enjoyed visiting together. One day anothet 
preacher, named Agabus, came from the very coun- 
try where Paul was going (down here). When he 
saw Paul, he went up to him, untied his girdle 0 
sash, and tied his own hands and feet like this 
(Show the lesson picture here, reading aloud v. 1! 
Several girdles are shown in previous pictures. Two 
older boys, previously drilled, could present this as 
a strong object lesson.) No wonder Paul's friends 
cried, and begged him not to go. But faithful Pau! 
Says (read v. 13): ‘‘Don’t break my heart. I am 
ready.” (Write 1 | on the board.) Children, whe 
was ready? (Add ‘“ Paul.”) What was he ready to 
do? Not only to be bound, chained, or tied up, 
but even to die at Jerusalem. (Add ‘To Die. ) 
Why? ‘For the name of the Lord Jesus.” (Place 
‘‘For Jesus’ Sake” in the outline.) (Read v. 14.) 
When he would not be persuaded, his friends felt that 
God knows best. ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 26 


THE SUNDAY 


(Drill on the Golden Text, placing ‘‘ Thy | had aweek. Describe their associations | 


Will be Done” in the outline.) 








FOR JESUS’ SAKE | 
AM 1] 
PAUL ee 
TO LIVE TO DIE 
THY WILL BE DONE | 











Children, Paul was ready to die be- 
cause he had been ready to /ive for 
esus’ sake. People who live for Jesus 
need never be afraid to die. (Add ‘‘To 
Live” to outline.) One corner is left 
for two short words. (Write ‘‘Am I.”) 
There are disappointments, sorrows, and 
hard things for every one. Am I ready 
to live or die for Jesus’ sake? Can I say, 
«Thy will be done”? (Add to Review 
Diagram.) Paul could look beyond the 
hard things, and think of the crown for 
faithful Paul in the heavenly kingdom, 
He could be brave, and say, ‘‘ Good-by, 
—remember,” ‘‘ Christ is risen,’”’ ‘‘ Put 
on Christ,” ‘I am ready,” ‘‘ Thy will be 
done.” ‘This song will cheer us : 


‘*] have a crown in the promised land, 
I] have a crown in the promised land. 
When Jesus calls me, I must go, 

To wear it in the promised land.’’ 


Close with the Lord's Prayer. 
Peoria, ILL. 


Great ends demand great efforts. 
<2? 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OYS and girls delight to travel. 
B This lesson is a travel story. Be- 
gin at Miletus with a map. Ask 
your pupils, a wee “in advance, to draw 
a map of the journey. Show with what 
great purposes it was undertaken, and 
hint at the great results to which it led. 
Then study together: 

1. Ways of Christian Travelers. 
party included at least seven. Can 
name them? They were all united in 
interest and purpose. At every place 
where the ship came to anchor to take 
on cargo there was something to attract 
their attention. Cos was the birthplace 
of afamous physician. Give his name. 
A medical school was established there. 
These facts would be of especial interest 
to Dr. Luke. At Rhodes was one of the 
wonders of the world. 

But wherever their ship came to land 
they sought out ‘‘the brethren,” to bring 
them cheer and comfort. At Tyre they 


Would You 
Blame Him ? 


The 





| holding a ry 
t 


| tears, to turn back (v. 12). 
| was poveees on by a great mission. 
| soug 


with the little church there, and how, 
when they left, the whole church, with 
wives and children, came to the shore 
with the travelers to say good - by, 
er-meeting at the dock 
(vs. 5, 6). tolemais, now Acre, they 
spent a day with ‘‘the brethren” (v. 7). 
Tell of your own journeys when you 
have brought cheer to Christians. Along 
some of those same paths taken by Paul 
and his companions I once journeyed, 


seeking out missionaries and native | 


Christians in their homes. I remember 
the expressions of welcome and glad- 
ness, the tender farewells as the ship 
weighed anchor, and how sweet were 
the hymns and college songs floating 


over the quiet waters in the twilight as | 


the harbor lights faded in the distance. 
Some of your pupils will be making such 
journeys by and by. Show them that, 
if Christian travelers would improve 
their opportunities, many churches 
would be strengthened, and the world 
would sooner be converted. 

2. Ways of Christian Hospitality. At 
each place Paul and his friends abode 
with ‘‘the brethren.” At Cesarea, as 


doubtless at other places, the neighbors | 
came to Philip's house, and talked over | 
| Paul’s approaching visit to Jerusalem. 


An interest was thus nurtured which 
strengthened the whole church. There 
was good reason for an apostle to write 
to the churches, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers.” ‘‘ Use hospitality 


| without grudging.” These counsels are 


not less important now. Where real 
fraternity exists, it is sure to find open 
doors into homes. Hotels are not good 


| substitutes for Christian home tables to 


foster the ties of the brethren. 

3. Ways of Spreading the Gospel. 
Picture the lives of the primitive Chris- 
tian workers. Apostles like Paul and 
Peter were traveling long distances, 
planting and guiding churches. This 
was Paul’s third visit to Caesarea (Acts 
9 : 30; 18:22) Evangelists like Philip 
had headquarters in some central place, 
and were going about from town to town 
—_—- Prophets like Agabus were 
pearing messages on special occasions. 
Women like Philip’s four daughters 
were devoting their lives to proclaiming 
the gospel. Paul’s apparent approval 
of them shows that a counsel suited to 
some places (1 Tim. 2 : 12) was not called 
for in Judea. Both sexes and all ages 
seem to have been engaged, in the early 
church, in spreading the gospel. The 
churclf which seeks to do the work of 
Christ will find ways in which all its 
members may be employed. 

4. Ways of Revelation through the 
Holy Spirit. At Tyre the disciples were 
moved by the Spirit to say to Paul that 
he should not go to Jerusalem (v. 4). 
At Ceesarea a prophet, sent from Jerusa- 
lem, warned him not to go (vs. 10, 11). 
All of Paul's company, as well as the 
Christians of Cesarea, urged him, with 
But Paul 
He 
t to bring about harmony between 


| the Gentile and Jewish branches of the 


The effect of coffee on brain-workers is more 
injurious than on those who work with their 
hands, but still the hard physical worker is | 
often seriously hurt with coffee. 

Aman from Mead, Wash., says: ‘ Coffee- 
drinking Had a different effect on my wife than 
on me; it ruined her nervous system, and put 
her in very bad condition that way. With 
me, my nerves seemed to be all right, but my 
stomach seemed disordered, and I was suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia from drinking coffee, so 
finally we concluded to begin using Postum 
instead of coffee. 

“In a very few days the dizziness and head- 
aches that she had suffered with more or less 
disappeared, and her nerves kept getting better, 
and my dyspepsia left, now I can eat anything. 


I have noticed that in hard work in the harvest 
feld the days when I used coffee I was not | 


hear so strong and vigorous as when I used 
Postum, 

_ "I have had many chances to prove, and 
have proved, that Postum is far and away better 
for me than coffee ; besides, I am well now, 
and while I was using coffee I was half sick.’’ 


— furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
*11Ch, 


church. He was bringing gifts from 
Gentile churches to poor Christian Jews. 
He longed to show the brethren at Jeru- 
salem what evidences of God's presence 
had been given to converts of other 
nations. When his stronger purpose 
had overcome the objections of the 
others, they too acknowledged that it 
was the will of the Lord that he should 
go. Show how the church was guided 
then, as now, through conference and 
prayer, in mutual love and confidence, 
so that, though they had disagreed as to 
methods, they were led by the Holy 
Spirit into unanimity of action, each 
disciple understanding that the others 
were led by the Spirit according to their 
ability. 
Suggestive Questions 


1. “* The Brethren” Journeying. Why 
was Paul going to Jerusalem? From 
whence did he start ? (Acts 20:6.) Point 


out on the map the stopping- places 
from Philippi to Miletus (20 : 6, 14, 15). 
Point out the places from Miletus to 
| Jerusalem (21 : 1, 3, 7, 8, 15). By whom 
were the company entertained at Tyre ? 
(v. 4.) At Ptolemais ? (v. 7.) At Cesa- 
rea ? (v. 8.) At Jerusalem ? (v. 16.) How 
| were they received ? What did they do 
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at each place? What can disciples do | 
for the Master when they are traveling? | 

2. The Holy Spirit Guiding “ the | 
Brethren.” What message from the | 
Spirit did the brethren at Tyre give to | 
Paul? (v. 4.) What message aid Aga- | 
bus bring from — from the Hol 
Spirit ? (v. 11.) hat counsel did all 
the brethren give him, and why ? (v. 12.) 
Did Paul anticipate the trouble that was 
foretold ? (20 : 22, 23.) Why did he per- 
sist in going? (20: 24; 21:13.) What 
did he expect to accomplish in Jerusa- 
lem ? How were the brethren convinced 
that he was rightin his purpose? (v. 14.) 
How was he received in Jerusalem ? 
(v. 17.) How can we understand the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ? 

Boston. 


b 


Full consecration is the cure for all 


fear and care. 
bap 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Voyage to Jerusalem 


| I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 21: 
1-16), 
[For each member of the Bible Class. ] 

The thoughtful reader will note that 
the narrative of Acts, in relating the 
story of this memorable voyage to Jeru- 
salem, so fraught with momentous con- 
sequences for Paul, speaks only in an 
incidental way of the details of the voy- 
age, although what it does describe is 
full of suggestion. The writer's mind, 
however, is centered on three particular 
things,—the company of travelers, Paul’s 
forebodings of future danger in Asia 
Minor from the inroads of skepticism 
and superstition, and the repeated warn- 
ings voiced by many different ones re- 
garding the outcome to himself of the 
voyage. 

Considering for a moment the details 
of the voyage, we note the change at 
Patara from a slow coaster to an express 
merchantman bound direct to Phoenicia. 


So large and important was this ship | 


that the disposal of its cargo caused a 
delay at Tyre of a week, enabling Paul 
to make an important visit to the ‘‘ breth- 
ren.” Even with this delay, and not- 
withstanding Paul’s previous fear at 
Miletus that he might not reach Jeru- 
salem in time for the feast, so quick a 
voyage was made that Paul and his 
company were able to spend a week or 
ten days at Caesarea, and yet to reach 
the Holy City on time. 

With the apostle were a body of dele- 
gates who represented the churches 
which Paul had been instrumental in 
founding. The narrator thinks only of 
Paul. We may fairly conjecture that it 
required some fidelity and courage for 
them to continue with him on a voyage 
so strangely interrupted and interdicted. 
Their adherence is another testimonial 
to the apostle’s genius for leadership. 

Paul had much to harass and disturb 
him. At Miletus, when bidding fare- 
well to the representatives of the Chris- 
tian community of Ephesus, he warned 
them strenuously against those who 
would rob them of their simple faith in 
Jesus Christ. His feeling of concern 
was deepened because he had no expec- 
tation of seeing them again. He knew 


that his active career was drawing to a 


close. This impression was confirmed 
by the incidents of the voyage. It was 
a continuous ordeal for the determined 


leader, who had to receive and reject | 
repeated appeals to save himself (and, | 


| 


no doubt, the Gentile church) from ca- 
lamity by keeping away from Jerusalem. 
Convinced, however, that it was God’s 
will for him, he never hesitated. 

One incidental touch speaks volumes 
for the widespread feeling of all Jeru- 
salemites regarding him. It was neces- 
sary for him to be introduced even to 
the Christian community by way of 
Mnason of Cyprus. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For interesting discussions of the pos- 

sible details of his voyage see Ramsay, 

«Poul the Traveller ” (296-303), or Cony- 
( Continued on page 198) 
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VOCALION 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


ORGANS 


HE VOCALION is 
practically a con- 
densed pipe-organ, built 
entirely on  pipe-organ 
principles, applied by a 
special patented system. 
It costs half the usual 
pipe-organ price, and less 
than half the cost of 
mainfenance. 

Its tones are remark- 
able for their pureness 
and delicacy. 

A handsome illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to 
any one interested. 


The Vocalion Organ Co. 
74 Jackson Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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HALF PRICE 


— 
CHILDREN’S. 
DAY 


Exercises. ‘To close out our stock of Children’s 

Jay Exercises we offer them at one-half price. 
‘They are all first class, both exercises and 
music being chosen with great care. Send 2% 
cts. each for samples (or 15 cts. for the eight) at 
once, as our stock is small and will go quickly. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
Consider the Lilies The Master's Garden 
Looking My Kingdom 
Voices The Ladder of Life 
The Voyage of Life Summer's Message 
Price, while they last, 2% cents each; $2.00 
per hundred, postpaid. Write at once. 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago 














ee s. 
ABIDE WITH ME 
By H. GLADSTONE HILL 

A simple semi-sacred song which is surpris- 
ingly original and exceedingly captivating. 
Particularly appropriate on Sunday evenings 
for the home circle, and likely to become one of 

the most popular for many years to come. 
rice, 50 cents, or sent anywhere, postpaid, 
by the publisher on receipt of 25 cents. 


Also another song, entitled, 


ee ° 
THE CHOIR ETERNAL 
By MANUEL KLEIN 

which is considered a veritable gem, and equal 
to the ‘‘ Holy City.’’ 

Price, 75 cents, or sent by itself by the pub- 
lisher for 38 cents, or both of the above mailed 
free of postage for 50 cents. 


RICHARD A. SAALFIELD, Dept. D, 
(Townsend Bidg.), 1128 Broadway, New York. 


For PRAYER MEETINGS 
and All Church Services 


977,610 Sacred Songs No. 1 

475,071 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 
1,452,681 Total sold to date. 

Either 30¢. a copy, postpaid ; $25 per 100. 


EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 





The Bible For the Sunday School, 
Nelson’s 
Sunday-School 
Scholar’s Bible 


With practical helps and a 
new Bible catechism speci- 
ally designed for the young. 
Written by prominent Sun- 
day-school workers; edited 
by A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Ten different styles of type and binding. 
Prices from &&c. to $2.50. 
Inquire of your bookseller, or write for catalogue. 


Thos, Nelson & Sons, Pubs, 37-41 Ey 18th St., New Vert, 


Bible Education »y Mail 
Thorough course leading to diploma 
and degree. Students in every state. 
This book, “‘ Home Bible Study,” free, 
if you enroll now. Terms right. Best 
testimonials. For free catalogue, write” 








Cc. J. BURTON, Pres. lowa Chris« 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 11, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times ic pubiished 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 


Five or more copies, either to 
7 5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embra 





of the 


ced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 


For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
om a to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


stooping over 
the washtub, 
breathing 


PEARLINE 
is real economy 








Great is Texas! 


The eyes of the world are upon her 


The Home Seeker wants to know about 
her ‘‘ matchless ’’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land and low taxes, but, as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let 
you know that 


THE INTERNATIONAL & 
GREAT NORTHERN 


Texas’ greatest railroad, traverses more 
than a thousand miles of the cream of ‘Texas’ 
resources, latent and developed, and that you 
may learn more about the Great 1. & G. N 
Country by sending a two-cent stamp for a 
copy of the ///ustrator and General Narra- 
tor, or 25 cents for a year's file of same, or by 
writing D, J. Price, G. P.& T. A., 1. & G. 
N. R.R., 


Palestine, Texas. 











Southern Pacific Co. 


California 49.75 


from Philadelphia 


Through Tourist Cars 
Highest Class 
Choice of Routes 














Address any Southern Pacific Agent 
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Pre. 





Gives the shine whic 


lasts. 


Makes rust impossible. 


Never cakes on iron, Will not burn red, 


DURABLE AND 


ECONOMICAL. 





| sarea. 
length of this voyage as measured in 














Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a 
be purchased. 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 


correspond with our readers about iy ae required in church, school, and class. When 


you need anything of the sort, this 


irectory is the surest guide. 


It appears once a 


month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


—e sr PPB PBP PPL III 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC 


“CROWNS OF BLOSSOMS” 
A charming service for Anniversary or Children’s 
ay. 
“SONGS OF REJOICING” 
“REJOICE EVERMORE” 


Samples of all three for six cents. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. : 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE _VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. 


VOCALION 


orcester, Mass. 





Oxford Maps 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools 


Map of St. Paul’s Travels, for the present 
course of lessons. 

‘This, with our Maps of Palestine, Western 
Asia, and Egypt, will cover all Biblical Geogra- 
phy. ‘These Maps are accepted authority among 
students. For ecripticns and commendations, 


address Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


<>» 

{. P — 
\ —s—— 
' 


present 
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IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 











20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted vy the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher’s 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young Poopte's 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
> paper as well as the advertiser, and 
» will frequently be of distinct advantage 
‘lO you. 


| his determined and 
| why ? 




















HIS subject is ably and interestingly treated in the Illus- 
trated Hebrew-Christian Quarterly called The People, 


the Land, and the Book, 
tains articles on “ 
of Jewish Opposition to Christ ;"’ 


the Jews ;"’ 


The current number con- 
The Law and the Gospel ;*’ ‘‘ The Ground 
**Eastern Problems and 


‘** Palestine and her Jewish Colonies,’’ with illus- 


trations taken of the spot, verifying the words of Amos: 
“They shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereof ; 
they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them, . .. saith 


the Lord thy God, 


** and many other important articles of great 


interest to students of prophecy by Hebrew and Christian 


scholars. 
The People, the Land, and the Book 


keeps its readers 


well informed concerning the Zionist move- 


ment, in articles gathered from original sources. To readers of 
The Sunday School Times the subscription will be $1.00 
with a miniature of the Holy Scrolls used by the Jews in the 
time of Christ, and now read from in the synagogue every 


Sabbath day. 


This Scroll will be of great interest to all 


Sunday-school workers. The magazine has been very highly 
commended by religious and secular periodicals such as : The 
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beare and Howson (chap. 20), or Farrar’s 
‘*Paul,” or Bartlet, * eae Age" 
(157-159). Bird’s ‘‘ Paul of Tarsus" (4o<- 
414) has a ry |! graphic and helpful sur- 
vey. For a description of the politica! 
situation in Judea under the rule of 
Felix see Riggs, ‘‘ A History of the Jew- 
ish People ” (§ 287), or Schuerer. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR STUDY AND Discus. 
SION. 
(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care. 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.} 
1. The Voyage from Miletus to Ce- 
(1.) What was the approximate 


miles and in time? (2.) How much 
sailing time does the narrative seem to 
imply ? 

2. Paul's a. (3.) How many 
were there, and what was their busi- 
ness ? 

3. His Forebodings Regarding the 
Churches of Asie. (4.) In his farewell 
to the Ephesian vlders, what was the 
burden (Acts 20 : 27-31) upon Paul's 
heart ? 

4. His Expectation Regarding what 


| would Happenat Jerusalem. (5.) What 


did he expect to undergo at Jerusalem ? 
(6.) What reasons may we assign for 
such an idea ? 

5. Political Conditions There. (7.) 
What was the condition of affairs at 
Jerusalem during the latter part of the 
procuratorship of Felix ? 

6. Paul and the Christian Church. 
(8.) Who, among the Christians, were 
his friends, and vy 4 (9.) Who were 

eadly enemies, and 
(10.) What was the secret of his 
courage and cheerfulness ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovcuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.] 

The finest kind of courage is that 
which deliberately incurs danger be- 
cause convinced that God requires it. 
Paul was never foolhardy, but always 
brave. 

‘“‘The will of the:Lord be done” is 
always a good working platform. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


* 
Afflictions may be the test of convic- 


tions. 
tah) 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


Minnesota, at Mankato . 
Texas, at Fort Worth . 
Delaware, at Lewes . can a 
West Virginia, at Parkersburg. . 
Alabama, at Huntsville . ae 
Arizona, at Phoenix . , 
Tennessee, at Clarksville . : 
Alabama (colored), at Selma . 
Arkansas, at Hot Spr'ngs . 
Virginia, at Lynchbyrg. . . . 
North Carolina, at Kinston . 
Mississippi, at Canton . 
Southern California, at 

G6 Ames 6 ke kw tt 
Northern California, at Oakland . 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . 
Oregon, at Portland . 
Kansas, at Parsons. .... 
Indian Territory, at Vinita . 


. . April 14-16 
. April 15-17 
. April 16, 17 
. April 21-23 
. April 21-23 
. Avril 21-23 
. Avril 22-24 
. April 24-26 
. April 28-30 
. April 28-30 
. April 28-30 
. April 28-30 


April 28-30 
. May 5-7 

. . May 5-7 
. May 12-14 
May 12-14 

. May 14-16 
. May 19-21 
. May 19-2! 
. May— 
..May 26-28 
. May 26-28 
. May 26-28 
. June 2-4 

. June 2-4 
June 9-11 

. June 9-11 
. . June 9-1 
‘ June gi 
. . June oIl 
. June 16-18 
. June 16-18 
. June 23-25 
. June 23-25 


Oklahoma, at Enid . 
Washington, at Tacoma . 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne . 
North Dakota, at Fargo . 
Illinois, at Taylorville . 
Montana, at Butte . ‘ 
Wisconsin, at Oshkosh . 
Idaho, at Idaho Falls . 
New Mexico, at Las Vegas 
Colorado, at Boulder . 
Ohio, at Portsmouth . 
New York, at Utica . 
Nevada, at Reno . ‘ - #06 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . 
lowa, at Des Moines . 
Indiana, at Winona Lake . 
Nebraska, at University Place . 
International Conference, at 
Winona Lake ...... August 6-10 
Michigan, at Hancock . . third week of August 
Kentucky, at Lexington . . August 18-20 
South Carolina, atGreenwood . . August 25-27 
North Carolina (colored), 
at Raléigh ..... , 
Massachusetts, at Brockton 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 


. August 28-30 
. October —— 
. October 13, 4 


Churchman, Christian Herald, Religious Telescope, Sunday-School Journal, Journal 
and Messenger, Christian Work, Union Gospel News, Silver Cross, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Brooklyn Times, and Watchword and Truth. Sample copies, to cents each. Address 


Editor BENJAMIN SCHAPIRO, 345 E. 3d St., Room 22, New York City 


L. H. Nutting, G.E.P.A., 349 Broadway, N.Y. | 

Beni ) | 
rN 1a Lenten T.P.A. } 1099S. 3d St., Phila. | 
E. O. McCormick, P.T.M., San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. Morse, A. P.T.M., Houston, Tex. 


British North America 


Manitoba, at Brandon . as 
New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls . 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. 


. June 2-4 
. October 13-15 
. October 27-29 
. October —— 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 26 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








April 26, 1903- An Evening with Arctic 
Missions, Job 38 : 22, 23, 29, 30. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—God in the northland (Psa. 147: 
16, 17). 

TuES.—The snow obeys his will (Job 37: 
6-10). 

WED.—The north people his (Psa. 95: 7, 
8; 100: 3). 

THuRS.—God king of the earth (Psa. 103 : 
18-22). 

FrI.—Sun of the sunless (Psa. 84 : 11, 12). 

Sat.—Salvation for all (Rom. 10 : 11-15). 











Bring to the meeting facts gleaned from your 
denominational reports and elsewhere about | 
missions in Alaska, Iceland, Labrador, and far 
north countries. | 





HE first Christian missionaries in | 
the extreme north went to Norway | 
from England in the tenth century. | 

But long before this, Scotch mission- 
aries, known as ‘‘ Papar,” ‘‘ crept north- | 
ward to Iceland.” It was from Iceland, | 
says Dr. George Smith, ‘‘ that Green- 
land was first Christianized. It had | 
seventeen bishops in succession up to 
1408, after which the ‘ black death’ deci- 
mated the settlers, and the Eskimos | 
exterminated the rest. - Tradition tells | 
of a Scots missionary who from Green- | 
land found his way to North America, 
and there died a martyr for the faith.” 
% 

The best known of all the early mis- | 
sionaries to the far north was Hans | 
Egede, a Norwegian pastor, who was 
sent forth by the Copenhagen College 
to Greenland in 1721. With his wife | 
and four children, and about forty other | 
persons, he sailed from Bergen in the | 
Hope. ‘* They found no Green-land, 
but endless hummocks of ice, which 
they coasted for weary days, and in 
imminent danger of shipwreck, until | 
they landed at a small bay, and began 
to build on what they called ‘ Hope’s 
Island.’” ‘* For two years Hans Egede 
had to labor all alone, but he devoted | 
himself to his work with heroic patience. 
He visited the filthy huts of the Green- | 
landers in order to win their confidence | 
and acquire their language. He took | 
native youths into his own house, and 
induced them to learn, offering them the 
tempting reward of a fish-hook for every 
letter that was acquired.” But slowly he | 
made the gospel known. The King of 
Denmark, Christian VII, withdrew his | 
aid, but Egede and his wife remained at | 
their work. Small-pox came, and he and | 
his wife received the people into their 
home, and loved them in spite of their | 
filthy lives, and toiled for them, until, at | 
the age of seventy-three, the old mis- | 
sionary died on the island of Falster. 
The Moravians had already joined him, | 
and took up his work. 

% | 

The first missionary to reach Labrador 
was Christian Erhardt, a Moravian 
brother, who landed in July, 1752. He 
and the sailors of his boat were all mur- | 
dered. Erhardt was followed by Jans | 
Haven, who was moved to go when he 
heard that Erhardt had fallen. ‘* Not 
Until 1804 did the gospel meet accept- 
ance. Then patience was gladdened by 
& widespread awakening among the 
people. To-day, from six centers, thirty- 
five missionaries minister to all but 
about two hundred of the scattered 

Skimos, and in summer care for the 
Spiritual needs of the fishermen who 
Visit the coast.” 

x 


According to the last census of Can- 
ada, the full-blooded Indians in the 
region north of the Great Lakes num- 

Ted 99,364, and of these only 16,677 
Were still Pagans. The Jesuits were the 
Tst missionaries among them, but the 
Great work was wrought by the evan- 
€¢lical missions, which began work with 
the Moravians in Ontario in 1792, and 
with John West, a chaplain of the Hud- | 
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son's Bay Company, in 1820. A great 
part of the work has been done by the 
Church of England, which now has 
eleven well-organized missionary dio- 
ceses. The Methodist missionary, 
Evans, with his invention of syllabic 
writing, ‘‘ aided in the almost complete 
Christianization of whole tribes like the 
Crees and Ojibways.” And Edgerton 
Young’s name, with the stories of his 
travels and his dogs, is known every- 
where. 4 


In 1877, Dr. Sheldon Jackson became 
the pioneer of the Presbyterian missions 
in Alaska. The whole territory is now 
occupied, ‘‘ The Presbyterians in the 
south have as neighbors the Friends at 
Douglas and the Swedish missionaries 
at Yakutat; the Baptists have raised 
their standard on Kasiak Island ; Una- 
laska’s strategic harbor is held by the 
Methodists ; the Moravians have the 
valleys of the Nushegak and Kusko- 
kwim ; the valley of the mighty Yukon 
forms the extensive Episcopalian field 
with twenty-four hundred Christians ; 


| the Swedes occupy Norton Sound ; the 


Congregationalists almost touch Asia at 
Cape Prince of Wales ; Point Hope re- 
joices in an Episcopalian mission ; and 
at Point Barrow, where in August the 
ice may present an impenetrable barrier 
sixteen feet thick upon the ocean, if 
swept down by the arctic currents, the 
Presbyterian church has planted the 


| most northerly mission on the earth, 


next to the Danish Lutheran at Uper- 
navik in Greenland, on the other side of 
the continent. In all, these recent evan- 
gelical undertakings can count about 
eight thousand converts as an evidence 
that labor has not been in vain, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the field.” 

& j 

In Alaska, Canada, and Labrador, 

there are 135,263 Indians and Eskimos, 
with 447 missionaries working among 
them. 

% 


In the far south, the greatest mis- 
sionary name is Captain Allen Gardi- 
ner’s. He led three expeditions to Pata- 
gonia, on the third of which he and his 
whole party lost their lives through star- 
vation. It wasof the mission thus begun 
that Charles Darwin wrote: ‘‘ The suc- 


cess of the Terra del Fuego Mission is | 


most wonderful, and charms me, as I 
always prophesied utter failure. Itisa 
grand success. I shall feel proud if your 
committee think fit to elect me as an 
honorafy member of your society.” 


Any one may be proud to have a share 
in such work. 


% % 
Death is a small word beside duty. 








Smiles, 
Good Cheer, and Good Food, Go Together 


Improper feeding is the source of most 
human ails. Sick people don't laugh much. 
It is the healthy and strong who see the sunny 
side of everything. Pure scientific food will 
correct most ailments, and bring laughter and 
good cheer in place of sickness and gloom. 

The wife of a physician of Dayton, O., says: 
‘* Before I had finished the first package of 
Grape-Nuts, which I got at the urgent request 
of a friend of mine several months ago, I was 
astonished to find I was less nervous over small 
matters and worried less over large ones, 
laughed more readily, and was at all times 
more calm and contented than I had ever been 
in my life. 1 found also that the hollow places 
in my neck and shoulders were filling out, and 
that astonished me as I had always been very 
thin, as women with starved nerves are apt 
to be. 

‘After a time I discontinued the use of 
Grape-N uts for two months, and found the old 
symptoms return at once. I went back to the 
use of the food again, and feel well and strong. 
I can increase my weight at will from five to 
ten pounds a month by using more or less of 
the food. Before I was married I was for five 


| years a trained nurse, and I have never, in all 


my experience, seen anything to act as quickly 
and favorably as this scientific food."’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. Does 
it Contain Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda? An Invaluable Remedy 


in Neurasthenia. 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D , ¢x-President of American Medical Asso- 
ciation and of Medical Society of Virginia, Late President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘* It has never failed 
me as a powerful nerve tonic when I have prescribed it as such, producing a 
decided calming effect in men and women whose broken-down nervous system 
had kept them in perpetual motion, who could not sleep, and who could not rest. 
I sometimes think it must contain hypophosphites of Ene and soda. It acts as 
that compound does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from constant use of it per- 
sonally and in practice that the results obtained from its use are far beyond those 
which would be warranted by the analysis given. I am of the opinion that it either 
contains some wonderful remedial agent as yet undiscovered by medical science, or 
its elements are so delicately combined in Nature’s laboratory that they defy the 
utmost skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their power.’’ 


, Dr. E. C. Laird, oy Physician, Hot Springs, N.C.: ‘‘No ee 
observer can fail to note the as a Nervous 
extraordinary power of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Tonic. In view, 
then, of the fact that a healthy condition of Nervous Endowment is essential to 
all vital process, it is readily understood that it is a remedy of great potency and 
wide adaptation in morbid conditions of the human system. In the condition known 


as Nervous Dyspepsia Neurasthenia, and broken-down conditions generally of 
the Nervous System, it is often a wonderful restorative.’’ 


yer: o- Mentote na, ‘St. Louis, Member of the St. Louis ng “4 Society, 

isiting Surgeon City Hospital, BUFFALO or the past 
elc.: “IT have been prescribing LITHIA WATER twelve om 
in Uric Acid Diathesis, in Nephro-Lithiasis, in Chronic Parynchematous Nephritis 
and Interstitial Nephritis with marked improvement in my patients. I may add 


also that in Neuras- BUFFALO Spring No. 2, an invalu- 
thenia we have in LITHIA WATER ; le remedy. A trial 
will satisfy the most skeptical.’’ 

Voluminous medical testimony, attesting the value of this water in Bright’s 


Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric Acid 
Troubles, mailed to any address. . 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


















For Reasons 
of State 


A Vivid Little Love 
Story Beautifully 
Illustrated 


; of All 
Beverages § 
Purifies the 
blood and 
gibes bigor 





drink, 
in oe R . f ~ did 
the Js ; For Reasons o State 
f is told simply, but with an 
7 appealing interest from be- 
American ginning to end. The story 
homes. 


is contained in a handsomely 
illustrated booklet just is- 
sued by the Lackawanna 
Railroad, describing some 
delightful Eastern summer 
resorts. Sent on receipt of 
5 cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Leg, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 








Rootbeer 


A package makes five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 2 cents. 

CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Maivern, Pa 
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With a Few Dollars 


to invest, the farmer or artisan desirous of 
changing his location should investigate con- 
ditions in Missouri, Kansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma, Texas. ‘* Business 

~~ | Chances,’’ and other interesting books tell- 
Insures ing of the prosperity and progress in the 
Clear Brains Great Southwest, free. Address ‘‘ KATY,”’ 
by making stomachs 304 Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
clean and livers active, Low Colonist Excursions from the North on 
| the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 












Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 





and 























At druggists, 50c. and $1, 


or by mail from 


Prepared for New York 
Physicians in 844. 


| When answering advertisements, “please 
THE TARRART CO., HEW YORK . mention The Sunday School Times. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to ‘et the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 

















Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


‘or rticulars. ringer, Mer. 
ise a 58 ashington ‘st:, ton, Mass. 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


The ag | perfect highest class bells in the yout 
Meneely & » Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., 











‘Pete to Cooks 
$7,500.00 in Cash to be Distributed. 


Between now and July 1 family 
whether employees or the mistress of the house- 
hold, will be following the plan laid down for 
improvement in cooks in a contest for 735 cash 
prizes ranging from $200.00 to $5.00 offered by 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 

The winners must show improvement in 
general cookery as clearly stated in the rules 
for the test. 

No one has to buy or pay anything whatever. 
It is simply an earnest effort on the part of Mr. 
Post to stimulate the household cook to more 
careful and skilful cookery. 

To have light, sweet bread and cakes instead 
or heavy, sour, and indigestible things. 
have no more greasy, burned, or dried-out 
meats. To have properly made coffee, Pos- 
tum, and tea. To have delicate and digestible, 
t.othsome desserts, and a table, 


aid a pleasure to look upon. 


To 


clean, tasty, 


And so $7,500.00 in actual money will be | 


spent to encourage the cooks of the country to 
better effort. And you housekeepers, please 
forever abandon the term “hired girl.'" Teach 
your cook the dignity of her profession, call 
her the cook. 

If her duties include other service, well and 
good, but don’t detract from her professional 
title by calling her the ‘‘hired girl."’ That 
term don't fit a good cook. A certificate bear- 
ing the large seal of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., will go to each of the 735 winners in this 
contest. 
be as valuable to the holders 
sheepskin is to him 

A postal card to the Cookery Dept 
of the big pure-food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich., will 
bring a sheet of plainly printed rules for the 
contest. 


as a doctor's 


No. 418, 








cooks, | 





These certificates or diplomas will 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





317 FOURTH AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Ae 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, 
PROFITS 


ON SAYINGS ACCOUNTS, COM- 
POUNDED TWICE YEARLY. 
CAN BANK BY MAIL AS SAFELY 
AS IN PERSON. 


you 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET nO. 3, 


$5.405 165.96 


JOSHUA RHODES, PRESIDENT. 


James C. CHAPLIN, VICE-PRES. 
A. D. Rose, asst. sec. & TREAS. 


Homer C. STEWART, SEC. & TREAS. 
Jonn W. TAYLOR, MGR. SAV. DEPT. 


JOSHUA RHODES, JAMES C. CHAPLIN, M. K. MC MULLIN, 
€. C. CONVERSE, JAMES &. KUHN, JOHN C. REILLY, WILLIAM H. LATSHAW 
GEORGE H. FLINN, HON, CHARLES §. FAIRCHILDS, GEORGE W. DARR, 
4. 0. CALLERY, JOHN A. BELL, CHARLES A, DONNELLY 








INDIVIDUAL 





SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


bv do ~~ perinit a custom at the com- 


on _ e which you would not tolerate 


Communion Cup: 


your own hme? We will send a 
list yof over 1500 churches where our 
. i oe 

lrial outfit free to anyc 


Communion <nage aie 
urc 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co. ‘Sie. 23, Rochester, N. ,. 





Of roses we grow annually nearly a 
million plants, in over a thousand varieties. 
To further introduce them we offer our Great T rial 

J 


coloring, vigor and Raodiness. They will bloom freely 
this season. All different kinds, properly labeled. Strong 
plants, on their own roots—not elles. We send 
them, postage paid, to any part of the U. 8., satis- 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed. Mr, Beymour F. 
Frasick, East Rockaway, N, Y., writes: “ Your great 
Trial Collection of Roses reached me safely by mail. 
Every plant lived, has grown finely and bloomed con- 

1 would not sell the collection for five times 


FREE with every order for the above the great new 
Rese dewand' Maman Cochet as one of the 16 


THE opPEs 


CogaRrD Co., 
Grove, 
Established 1850, 


TO Greenhouses. 





whieh 


the Hubbard, M d, Victor, War- 
ren, Golden Bronz and Butman, 
among ——, — ,~ our new 
catalogue of vegetable an ower seed, 
We sell the purest grass seed in the U. 8, 


1.1. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 








| patterns of Foulards—neat designs — soc. 
| 65c., | 
;  Louisene Checked and Striped Silks in 


Back of the unequaled assortments in 
every line this store shows is the potent power 
of extraordinary money’s worth. 


Broken tine colors of Paillet de Soie— 
| $1.25 quality, 7§¢.— Reseda, Porcelain, 
Lavender, Yellow, and Old Rose. 

For the immensely popular Shirt -Waisi 
Suit we are showing 1,000 distinctly different 
75c., 35c., $1.00, and $1.25 
many designs—75c., 85c., and $1.00 a yard, 

Hundreds of yards Checked and Striped 
Taffeta Silks, 50c.—great variety of designs. 

56 inch All-Wool Suitings, black and 


| white, and blue and white mixes, 65§c. 


to $3.50 a yard. 





Curtain Catalogue. 





Fine Paris Dress Goods and Suitings, 7§c. 
72 inch extra heavy Bleached Table 


Damask, $1.00 a yard—dollar and a quarter 
quality. 


80 shades Yama Mai all-silk dress lining, 
19 inches wide, 37 %c. a yard. 
Good fast black Percaline, 36 inches wide, 


| 6%c. a yard. 


Moire finished Percaline, 36 inches wide, 
12%c. a yard, 


Send for Spring Catalogue and 1903 Lace 
Free. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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TO ATTACH 
y THE WINDOW SHADE 


ree winvow SHADE IM DROVED * 


» HARTSHORN N 


SHADE ROLLER 
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CHURCH 
Foy Fo dam we 
to Cincinnati Bel! 


CHURCH BELLS ancreats, 


Best Superior Copper and 
MocBMANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, tad. 


For Breakfast 


lhe Wheat thal Fit lo eat” 


When answering advertisements, please 
Mention The Sunday S School Times. 





SIX PER CENT INTEREST NET 


Foundry Co... Cincinaati, Q. 


Earned absolutely and safely on gilt- 
edge securities. 
Choice Oklahoma Mortgages 


On improved farms, worth many times 
amount loaned. Securities examined by 
salaried experts. Write for latest list. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Bidg., Wichita, Kan. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


'HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


| mention The te Sunday School Times. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINA TIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1903-04 Now Ready. 


When answ: answering adve advertisements, please 





~The 20th Century Limited — 


(Lesson for APRIL 26) APRIL 11, 


1903 


vose 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 





They combine delicacy of 
expression with durability 
of construction. 

The Pure Tone is fortified 
with an absolute mechan- 
ical strength that is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of 
every Vose. ; 

By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for our descriptive catalogue H, which gives 
Sull information. 


VoS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PLANO seuss 2s cut 


disposed of at onee. by been tnctats ie toiamaye Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterling } mc other well akes. Many cannot be dig 


tinguished from new pte my t. all are offered at 
diew UUs, 

a fico. Also ne 

hoe: - — =F 

















Do You Want e 
Genulne Bargala 





Uprights os lw 
tiful New Up 
$150 and $166. A fine 
fully equal to many 


» | uo so a * centhly payments aesepted. Freight only abow 


rite for es and on ose rou. make . BX ag ome 


LYON & HEALY 


31 Adame 6t., CHICACO. 
Wowkt  hasgrest ca nete house; selbs Brovything 


EVERY HOME 


should own the New Epition, 

Mundreds of the most eminent 

authorities agree that it is the 

most accurate and useful diction- 
ary published. 

t gives correct answers to ques- 
tions concerning words, places, 
notable persons, fiction, etc. 

The New Eprtion has 25,000 
new words and phrases, 2364 
pages, 5000 illustrations. 


Let Us Send You Free 
“A Test in Pronunciation” 
which affords a pleasant and in- 
structive evening’ $& eutertain- 
ment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 

















Harvard Summer 


School eo Theology 


Fifth Session, July 7-23, 1903 
| Subject : ee of Education in the Work 
of the Church 


"Lectures by 
Professors N,’S. Shaler, F. G. Peabody, E. Er ee 
G. F. Moore, E.C. Moore, = Hale, J. H - Ropes, % 
vard, and Professors A. Christie, G. A. Coe, G. 
Foster, H. H. Horne, and the Rev. 5. M. Crothers- 
- apply to the Rew. B.S. Morison 
twinity Faculty, Cainbridge, Mass. 
—$—$—<—<————————— 





For circulars, 
retary of the 





; Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 





